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COE & CHRISTIES STORY HOUR READERS 


One or two Books for each Year, 
Perception Cards and Teacher’s Manual 


q@ This is the newest and most attractive series of basic readers published. 
4] It contains the most logical development of the “story” or “content” method. 


{| At the same time it has as complete a system of phonetics as any of the conven- 
tional phonic readers. 


‘| It directs the pupil’s attention chiefly to the thought, and teaches him to read with gcod 
natural expression. 


‘| Complete stories are given from the start. 


‘ The stories are brimming over with interest, humor, and action, and are well adapted 
for dramatization. 


‘ Everything is made as concrete as possible. 
‘ Abstract words and phrases are taught in their relation to other words. 


‘ The method has five steps: Telling the Story; Dramatization; Blackboard Work ; 
Analysis—words in groups, sight words, phonics, Reading from Books. 


‘ It is suggestively outlined in the Manual, and permits the teacher to make full use of her 
own individualiga, and ideas. 
“ All the Dooce: are in colors. 


‘ Never before have any schoolbooks been made so beautiful and attractive. 








Write us and Wwe Will show you 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
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STANDING OFF THE SUFFRA- 
GISTS. 


Cee 


ss CHAOS IN MEXICO. 
_ There is chaos in Mexico. 


The 


jonalists have beaten the 


now in .possession of practically the 
whole ot Northern Mexico. They 


are threatening an advance upon the 


capital, and hordes of refugees,— 


- Mexicans, Americans and Europeans— 


wee 


for next July. 


are fleeing before them, carrying as 
much of. their possessions as they 


are able. The Mexican Congress has 
‘nullified the recent presidential elec- 


jon, and has ordered a new election 
2a This is what it was 
expected to do. Indeed, scarcely any 
other course was possible, in view of 
’ tthe fact that only a beggarly number 
of votes were cast at the election, 
and that over a large part of the re- 
public no attempt was made to open 
the polls. Out of 14,225 voting places 
in the revublic, returns were received 
from only 707. The effect of this ac- 
tion of _ ena ys to keep Huerta 
in office at least seven months longer, 
provided that he is able to hold his 
own against the Constitutionalists. 


HUNTING FOR TROUBLE. 

It seems as if the United States 
were simply hunting for trouble, im 
its relations with the smaller repub- 
lics in this hemisphere, and it is 
reasonably certain to find it, if more 
prudent counsets do not prevail. The 
Mexican mess is bad enough, and no 
one can predict what may be the 
outcome of the policy which we have 
pursued there. Then there is the 
treaty with Nicaragua,—happil not 
yet confirmed,—underwhicht e United 
States assumes @ quasi protectorate 
over that often disturbed republic, 
agreeing to pay a round sum for cer- 
tain concessions, and in return as- 
suming responsibilities which it 
would be extremely difficult to meet, 
in event of disturbances, without ac- 
tual intervention. And as if this were 


not enough President Wilson has’ 


despatched anothgr of those special 
unofficial missions which seem to be 
coming into vogue to exercise some 
sort of a supervision over the elec- 
tions in Santo Domingo. It is ex- 
plained that these unofficial commis- 
sioners are not to “supervise” but to 
“observe” the elections; but it 1s not 
strange that the Dominican govern- 
ment does not recognize this fine dis- 
tinction, especially as four of our 
warships have been sent to Domini- 
can waters. 

A THIRTEEN-HOUR DAY. 

With the labor organizations of 
the country struggling for an eight- 
hour day, and some enthusiastic labor 
leaders arguing that a five-hour day 
is all that ought to be exacted, it is 
rather startling to find that leisurely 
and ordinarily easy-goiny body, the 
United States Senate, held up to a 
thirteen-hour day. That, however, 1s 
the program insisted upon by the 
Democratic leaders, in order to 
thasten the enactment of a currency 
bill, A good many senators do not 
Vike it and have expressed themselves 
sharply regarding it; but there does 
not seem any disposition anywhere to 
obstruct action on the bill. Opportun- 
ity jor a full discussion there must 
be, but this does not mean filibuster- 
ing. Everv effort will be made to se- 
cure action in season to admit of the 
usual holiday recess. 


President Wilson showed himself’ a 
good deal of a diplomatist in_ hig 
treatment of the delegation of fifty- 
five suffragists left behind by the re- 
cent suffrage convention at Washing- 
ton to urge him to send a special 
message to Congress favoring the 
proposed suffrage amendment. to the 
federal constitution. ‘When he was 
governor of New Jersey, the suffra- 
gists of that state tried in vain to se- 
cure from him some expressions of 
opinion upon ithe suffrage question. 
As President, he is not less reticent. 
He told the visiting delegation that 
whatever his private views might be 
on any question, he did not feel free 
to urge upon Congress policies which 
had not had the organic consideration 
of those for whom the was spokesman, 
that is, the party which he repre- 
sents. As this reason for refusing to 
do what the suffragists wanted him 
to do will hold good until there has 
been a national convention of the 
Democratic party, and as there will 
be no such convention until the open- 
ing of the next presidential campaign 
in 1916, his answer was practically a 
final one. 


EXTENDING PARCEL 


THE 
ST. 

After January 1, the weight limit 
of packages which may be carried by 
parcel post within the first two zones 
that is, to any point within 150 miles 
of their starting place, will be in- 
creased from twenty to fifty pounds, 
the rates applicable to these zones re- 
maining unchanged. Ultimately, the 
postmaster-general expects that the 
weight limit will be raised to 100 
pounds for all distances. After 
March 16, the system will be -ex- 
tended ito imclude books, which are 
barred by the present regulations. 
So rapidly has the system grown and 
so bulky and heavy are the additions 
to the mails in consequence that. the 
railnoads are clamoring with some 
justice for a readjustment of their 
compensation on a basis which shall 
recognize this great addition to the 
demands made of them in the ‘mat- 
ter of transportation. 


THE LAW’S DELAYS. 


A new and striking illustration of 
the mischief done by the law’s delays 
is found in the fact that the appeal of 
Lieutenant Becker, sentenced to 
death more tthan a year ago for com- 
plicity.in the murder of the gambler 
Rosenthal has not yet been heard by 
the ‘New York Court of Appeals. 
When Becker and the “gunmen” 
who did his work for him were con- 
victed and sentenced after an exciting 
pursuit and a trial of thrilling inter- 
est, it was felt, the counitry over, that 
justice had been vindicated in a strik- 
ing manner. It was not foreseen 
and could not have been that the ma- 
chinery of the courts would be util- 
ized to hold up the execution of the 
sentences until fresh hearings more 
than a vear after the original trial, 
when witnesses were scattered, and 
memory of the incidents of the crime 
had become dimmed, Such delays are 
a disgrace and a scandal. 


SENATOR ROOT AND THE 
PEACE PRIZE. 

The award of the Nobel Peace 
Prize to Senator Root is a well-de- 
served tribute to a man who, far 
enough from being of the “peace at 
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any price” type, has done a great 
deal to promote international good 
feeling and the substitution of arbi- 
tration for war. As secretary of 
war he reorganized his department in 
such a way as greatly to increase its 
efficiency. As secretary of state, he 
was earnest and successful in secur- 
ing the ratification of a large number 
of arbitration treaties. The words of 
wisdom and friendliness which he 
spoke on his official tour through 
South America went far to remove 
the feeling of distrust and suspicion 
then widely prevalent, and since re- 
kindled by a less wise policy; and he 
showed rare skill in calming dis- 
turbed republics in Central America. 
He has just been selected as an arbi- 
trator under the Hague Tribunal to 
i Bai certain claims against Portu- 
gal. ; 


A BAN ON ARMS FOR ULSTER. 


The action of the British govern- 
ment in forbidding, by royal procla- 
mation, the importation. of arms ‘and 
ammunition into Ireland was taken 
none too soon, if the revolt of the 
Ulster Protestants is to be checked 
or headed off. Immediately upon the 
issue of the proclamation, the cus- 
toms authorities at Belfast detained 
eighty-nine cases of ammunition and 
eight cases of rifles and bayonets. 
Large quantities of arms and ammu- 
nition were ‘hurried from Belfast into 
the neighboring towns to escape pos- 
sible action by the government under 
the Irish Crimes Act. But while the 
government could not safely allow the 
revolt of Ulster to move on to actual 
civil war, simultaneously with the 
royal proclamation forbidding the im- 
portation of arms came a declaration 
by Premier Asquith, looking to the 
conciliation of the Ulsterites by. the 
acceptance of the principles of agree- 
ment recently set forth by Sir Ea- 
ward Carson, : 


>. 


How to Use Red-Cross Seals 


Red Cross Seals should, in accord- 
ance with order No. 5,020 of the 
post-office department, “be affixed to 
the reverse side of domestic mail mat- 
ter, and not on the address side 
of any packages that are going 
through the mail. They may be 
placed anywhere on matter going by 
express. As many seals may be used 
on the back of a letter or package 
as may be desired. Care should be 
exercised in sending merchandise 
through the mails not to place seals 
over the strings with which the pack- 
age is tied, since this seals the pack- 
age against inspection and subjects 
it to first-class postage rates. Red 
Cross Seals may be used on the re- 
verse side of mail matter sent to Aus- 
tria, Germany, Great Britain and 
most of the British Colonies, except 
India and Australia, Guatemala, 
Uraguay and Portugal refuse to 
admit mail bearing non-postage 
stamps. Certain European countries 
will return to the sender any mait 
bearing Red Cross Seals on the ad- 
dress side. Red Cross Seals may be 
used on the face of checks, on bills 
on legal documents and on any com- 
mercial paper. These Christmas 
Seals are not good for postage. They 
will not carry any mail matter, but 
any kind of mail matter will carry 
them. 
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WINSHIP | | YONKERS ISON JOF 
TEACHERS’ THE«UNUSUAL CITIES 
AGENCY , of America. Its school system 


| Wibat They Say of Us is more than unusual. It re- 
From a New England College President : futes the fallacies, : : and 


We are — pleased with Mr. N—— and I hope he will 
wear well. e are indebted to you for recommending him. 


From a New York Teacher: superstitions about American 


l appreciate your efforts in my behalf and cap only say that 











I wish I had enrolled with you sooner. 


From a Massachusetts Teacher: public schools iV en credence in 


I thank you heartily for your prompt attention. It is just 
a week since I joined your Agency. Every one of my friends 


shall bear of your Agency, ad I shall use All my influence to so many quarters. Dr. Winship 
T ive, 1 Srhamiy colt Ricliac¥ iaduee ieelC USN ioe ines. will tell readers of the Journal 


cies, but there was something about your business methods 
in our recent dealing that appealed to me. 


From a Connecticut Grammar Master: of Education why this 1S true 


I wish I had been in your hands earlier in my work as a 
teacher. I shall always remember the way in which you 


have done all you could to aid me. inl a study of facts about Yon- 
Register Now for Next Season k N Yy which willa rin 
ALVIN F, PEASE aS» Ne Kep ae 


Long Distance Teiephone mo ore our issue for January a 1914, 

















THE GENERAL INTEREST IN EUGENICS TO-DAY--» 


is shown in several ways.. One sign is-the great-increase in the sale of “JUKES- 
EDWARDS.” Doctor Winship’s story of the Edwards family is without parallel in 
studies of heredity. His comparison of this story with the study of the “Jukes” 


family up to 1878 made by R. L. Dugdale lends an interest and significance to 
both studies. Order a copy of 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


Cloth, 50 cents. Paper, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


‘I feel quite sure that the use of these large pencils and paper with wide spaces in the primary grades 
has been fully justified by our results in writing in these grades...—A ScHOOL SUPEXINTENDENT. 


First—DIXON’S BEGINNERS 
Then—DIXON’S SPECIAL BLACK 


Thereafter—DIXON’S HIGH SCHOOL 
THEY ARE MADE IN JERSEY CITY 








If you do not know ‘‘ The Big’Three,” you do not know the latest step in the making of Lead Percils for 
School use—a distinct advance—and you should write for samples to 


- JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, JERSEY airy, ¥.J. pag 
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eet ao 5 . = enn cena 
|:cRVERYDAY ENGLISH” “HE'S ONLY. 
HALF ‘A MAN 
fi dy Eh Tish ve vaen Literatu Who t express himself in good clear 
Profe: s age at re ; 
onthe Apa aout Vadvereiie, and English that every one can understand. 
ASHLEY H. THORNDIKE 
Professor of English Literature, Columbia University GARSON’S HANDBOOK OF 


This is a new series of language books for the ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


grades, in which emphasis is placed upon the speak- 
ing and writing of good English, rather than upon 
technical information. Interest, clearness and teacb- 


BY LUELLA CLAY CARSON 


ableness have been the dominant aims in preparing Is the best guide to correct English 
these books. Grammar is treated mainly as an aid 

to correct expression and as a guide to the relation A text book for the schoolroom 

of ideas. Special pains have been taken to make A desk book for the business office 


the books attractive in typography and illustrations. 


Book |. For Intermediate Grades 
In handy size for the pocket. Flexible cloth. 
Book ll. For Grammar Grades Barnishededges. xii+275 pages. Interleaved 


for notes. List price 60 cents; mailing price 72 


cents. Fall leather binding. Top edges gilt. 
Mailing price $1.00. 


And a reference book for the library 


Circulars on application 











THE MAGMILLAN COMPANY , 
64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York WORLD BOOK COMP ANY 


Boston Chicago San Francisco Dallas Atlanta YONKERS-ON-HUDSON NEW YORK | 



































THE BEACON SYSTEM OF READING 


By James H. Fassett, Superintendent of Schools in Nashua, N. H. 


This system puts phonetics on a sane basis. It does away with the eccentricities that 
have long characterized phonetic readers, and gives the pupil an early independence in read- 
ing. The schoals of Nashua, where this system has been in use for many years, have long 
been famous for the umusual ability displayed by pupils in reading. 











The Beacon System of Reading reduces the number of forms to be taught from the 
several hundred of other phonic systems to about seventy necessary forms. Other features 
are the separation of the phonetic drill and the reading drill, the careful grading of both types 
of exercises, and the genuine appeal of material, both text and illustrations, to the chil- 
dren’s interest. 


All that is needed to install this system is 
The Beacon Phonetic Chart (one for each classroom) rae Ss Letter Sheets $3.00 net 
The Beacon Primer - . - - - - - - - - 35 cents 
The Beacon First Reader - . - - - - - - - - 35 cents 





The Chart is so designed that it requires no standard, and while suspended on the wal), 
its leaves are turned without difficulty. 





GINN AND COMPANY: PUBLISHERS 


29 Beacon Street Boston ae 
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THE JOY OF TEACHING 


WILLIAM MC ANDREW 


Washington Irving High School, New York 


The Troubadours used to call their art of writ- 
ing poetry the gay science. What, I’d like to 
know, is gayer than mine? 

I have to do with youth in the very spring-time 
of life. Jet me recognize that its impelling force 
is delight. The powers of evil know this. They 
seek to get these children from us by the lure of 
music, the dance, and the promise of pleasure. 

I dare not risk to lose them by letting my school 
become a house of correction frequented by freak- 
ish men and women who use artificial and for- 
bidding speech, who grow peevish in their demand 
for immediate and unquestioning obedience, who 
harbor the fallacy that the best thing for growing 
boys and girls is uninteresting tasks in school and 
all-consuming home work out of school, teachers 
who are ashamed to talk shop, teachers who tell 
how hard the work is; teachers who carry the 
hand writing of the world’s sorrow in their faces. 

I cannot save youth from the sin of the world 
unless I maintain a resort of the most attractive 
kind of life. 

I want our teachers to dress for school as if 
for a festiva!, our men to spruce up as if they were 
going to call wpon a sweetheart. 

I want a man or woman bright enough to buy 
pictures and statuary for the room in which each 
one spends the most important part of our busi- 
ess life. 

I want a teacher to be the most attractive, 
charming, and companionable person in the world, 
because by so being she not only performs the 
function of the school better, but more completely 
lives her own life. 

The first requirement of a companion of youth 
is to be alive, to smile. Get in front of the mirror 
and practice until you begin to see how radiant 
you can look. Then try it on children. 

Education is big. Everybody associates it with 
progress, with civilization, with advance; with all 
the grandest conceptions of our time. The pro- 
fession is all right; the trouble is evidently with 
us professors. It is commonly said that farmers 
are the worst complainers and we next. Phy- 
sicians are a remarkably cheerful and optimistic 
lot. The doctor is minimizing difficulties; inspir- 
ing confidence. His business is success. That is 
your business, is it not? Folks call it the culture 
of men, the hope of the race; the salvation of the 
world. You can tune your mind to any key you 
like. If you complain Dr. Johnson would say it is 
because you like to. 

Lewis McLouth, a teacher of teachers, always 
walked to school. When he came to that part of 
the journey in which the school building, up the 


street, was in plain sight he would repeat that pas- 
sage which Marcus Aurelius recommends to be 
recited upon arising: “Lo, I am going with glad- 
ness to that work for which I was born into the 
world.” 

What was the effect of McLouth’s teaching 
upon 10,000 young men and women who came-un- 
der his influence during his life? Every one gained 
the idea that teaching could be made a joy and a 
delight because McLouth had always told them so 
and always showed it to be so. 

What was the effect of this daily preparation 
when going to school upon McLouth himself? It 
promoted him to a professorship in a college and 
then to a presidency of another. Then political 
revolution in the state removed him at an ad- 
vanced age. Thereafter he held no position as 
high as the one he first had before his subse- 
quent promotions. But never did he show a sign 
of sourness of complaint or disappointment. He 
was as merry and as sweet when I saw him last 
as when | knew him in his high place. This is 
what he said to me when in his third-rate posi- 
tion, toward the end of his life: “This is the 
greatest occupation in the world. There’s one 
regrettable defect in it.” ““What’s that?” I asked. 
“The vacations are too many and too long.” 

McLouth had no patent on his receipt for hap- 
piness. Anybody can use it. I have had the same 
fool notions that some of you have had—that I 
might have been successful as a business man, or 
that my main happiness was more connected with 
vacations than with my regular service, or that I 
had a hard position with unreasonable and un- 
sympathetic supervisors, or that my troubles were 
not my own fault.. Nonsense! By reading about 
other people’s success in other lines of work, and 
by analyzing the unhappiness of myself and others 
in the teaching trade, or whatever you like to call 
it, I have reached the conclusion that nothing but 
perverted and fat-heated stupidity leads any one 
to talk about the difficulties and trouble and un- 
pleasantnesses of school keeping. 

Everybody in any pursuit whose-success has 
been recorded brought himself to like his business. 
Athenaeus says of Parrhasius, the greatest of 
Greek painters: “However, as regards his art, he 
never suffered himself to grow doubtful of it or 
complaining, or ill-tempered, but he was ever 
making himself more good humored at work, so 
that he sang all the time that he was painting, as 
Theophrastus doth relate in his treatise on hap- 
piness.” 

The oarsmen sang when they drove the cargo 
through the waves. John Wesley rode through 
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rain and mud the length and breadth of England, 
singing | as he rode. ,““I do not remember,’ he 
wrote, “when an old man that I ever let myself 
feel lowness Of Spirits for a quarter of an hour 
since I was born.” The reason; Governor ;An- 
drew of Massachusetts was able to turn’ Off, dur- 
ing war time, such a prodigious amount of work, 
was because he put such cheerfulness, sunshine 
and good nature into it. When the Titanic went 
down the bandnien played until they sank. It was 
cold on deck. There were other things that each 
one could have been doing, but it was a band- 
man’s business to play, and each had brought 
himself ‘to like to play, and in the last tragic mo- 
ment each musician went to death doing what he 
loved ‘best in the world. Those are the chaps to 
think of, not the poor, sick things who whine 
about their jobs and din into your ears the woes 
of a teacher’s life. Don’t let *em rub the bloom 
off your days. Your hours can be happy ones; 
it is your business to make them so. It is the 
testimony of those who have made a speciality of 
the human spirit that this is what you can do. The 
sage says: “There is nothing that the wise man 
cannot enjoy and nothing that he cannot do with- 
out.” |) bee 

I know a woman whose old age is as beautiful 
as the bloom of youth. She was a teacher in a 
country town. She knew how to shut her eyes 
to disagreeable things; she inflicted nerves on no 
one. She acquired the art of uttering pleasant 
things. When it came time to dismiss she used 
to say to the boys: “Well, haven’t we had a good 
time todav?” And now the white hair droops 
about her face like a halo and whenever one hears 
of her name the memories that come are sweet. 
It is a great thing to have touched so many lives 
as she; it is a great thing to have worked so long 
and so well; but it is the great thing to have loved 
so steadily that every day paid the toll and justi- 
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fied the judgment, “Well, haven’t we had a good 
tame, today?” 

“The secret of the happy life, the successful 
life,” said a fine old man to me, “is preserving 
one’s capacity tor.enjoyment. I never miss a sun- 
et,” he said. -“I never fail to pat a child upon the 
head; | come to supper hungry. I taste each 
thing I eat, I marvel at the telephone, the trolley 
car, the wonders of my watch, my lead pencil, the 
excellence of pen and ink, the courtesy of my 
street car conductor, the beauty of my grandchil- 
dren, and the energy of Mr. Roosevelt. In fact, 
sir, you could not now put me into any situation 
where | could not find more things to enjoy than 
otherwise. My dentist’s office is across an alley 
from a place where they make phonograph rec- 
ords, You can hear the band play there while 
you sit in the chair. Believe me, my son, there 
are very few people who cannot have a real good 
time just living, if they are a mind to.” 

It’s the real masters of life like that that make 
us ashamed ever to utter anything but thanks- 
giving. 

The business we are in thrusts into our very 
faces more suggestions of real joy and happiness 
than any other trade, calling, occupation, or pur- 
suit there is. It is the business of perfecting life, 
nothing less, and-life is good, healthy, and full of 
juice. Life is great, sweet, and rich and strong. 
Nothing can blot out your instructive and natural 
joy of it except yourself. Nothing can work you 
damage except yourself. The harm you think you 
sustain is the harm you yourself carry about with 
you. As a man thinketh so is he. You're the 
boss. If you can’t control your own thoughts 
that’s the sure proof the doctors use to settle 
whether one should enter the asylum or not. So 
let us not be foolish about it. You were born into 
the world to live your life to the full. Don’t make 
the mistake of missing the joy of it. 
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PRESIDENT WILSON’S VISION 


[This wonderful expression of President Woodrow Wilson’s vision for Country Life is from his Message to 
Congress, December 2, 1913.] 


It has, singularly enough, come to pass that we have allowed the industry of our farms to lag 
behind the other activities of the country in its development. I need not stop to tell you how funda- 
mental to the life of the nation is the production of its food. Our thoughts may ordinarily be con- 
centrated upon the cities and the hives of industry, upon the cries of the crowded market place and 
the clangor of the factory, but it is from the quiet interspaces of the open valleys and the free hill- 
sides that we draw the sources of life and of prosperity, from the farm and the ranch, from the 
forest and the mine. Without these every street would be silent, every office deserted, every fac- 
tory fallen into disrepair. And yet the farmer does not stand upon the same footing with the 
forester and the miner in the market of credit. He is the servant of the seasons. Nature deter- 
mines how long he must wait for his crops, and will not be hurried in her processes. He may give 
his note, but the season of its maturity depends upon the season when his crop matures, lies at the 
gates of the market where his products are sold. And the security he gives is of a character not 
known in the -broker’s office or as familiarly as it might be on the counter of the banker. 

The Agricultural Department of the government is seeking to assist as never before to make 
farming an efficient business, of wide co-operative effort, in quick touch with the markets for food- 
stuffs. The farmers and the government will henceforth work together as_ real partners in this 


field, where we now begin to see our way very clearly and where many intelligent plans are already 
being put into execution. 
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131 Ocean Avenue, Atlantic City; N. Ff. 
November 19, 1913. 

Sir: In the issue of October 30 of the Journal of 
Education there is an article, “Our Deserted(?) 
High Schools,” by F. S. Jackson, Punxsutawney, 
Pa. 

This article does me the honor of graciously 
acknowledging the stinging slap administered to 
the system by what I have been writing in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal concerning our public 
schools. One of the system’s paid servants now 
angrily acknowledges that he as part and parcel of 
the system felt that slap, and himself offers me his 
other cheek. 

As it also imputes to me intentional misrepre- 
sentation and sordid motives, I hope you will ex- 
tend to me the courtesy of publishing my short 
reply. Should you not be willing to publish it, be 
good enough to let me know, so that I may ask 
some other journal to do so. 

Before Mr. Jackson, superintendent of public 
schools, has brought any proof, he accuses me of 
a “prejudiced and unwarranted attack on the edu- 
cational system of the country.” If Mr. Jackson 
were not a superintendent of public schools, and 
as such have a sense of justice -and courtesy, I 
would certainly call that remark not only 
prejudiced and unwarranted, but vicious and 


malevolent. But, of course, Mr. Jackson, as a 
superintendent of public schools, is immacu- 
late. 


Mr. Jackson calls me “a whilom private school 
advocate.” What that means I, with my limited 
knowledge of English, cannot understand. 
Whilom, as far as I know means formerly. But 
surely I never have advocated private schools ex- 


cept my own, which I still most strongly advo- 
cate; and this evidently hurts Mr. Jackson's 
feelings. It may be that Mr. Jackson meant 


wily. Naturally, Mr. Jackson is superintendent of 
public schools.and as such should know the mean- 
ing of simple English words. 

Mr. Superintendent Jackson’s modesty in say- 
ing that “it would seem fitting that the refutation 
of the false and misleading statements made by 
Miss Lynch should come from the authoritative 
source from which her distortions are supposed to 
have been taken” shows that becoming modesty 
which he ought to have. Authoritative source is 
brilliant. That statements are distortions is new 
to me. But let me point out to the fair-minded 
and truth-loving Mr. Jackson his distortions. 

One of the statements he makes is that “about 
twenty-three per cent. of the children .of this 
generation in the United States receive some ed- 
ucation in the high-school.” Those twenty-three 
per cent. are a wonderful piece of arithmetical jug- 
glery; and that lovely some is not exactly English 
as it ought to be taught in public school. If 
Mr. Jackson were not a superintendent of public 
schools I should almost think that he was indul- 
ging in slang. 
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dn firtds fautt with the following state- 
ment attributed to me: “More and more parents 
are turning from the public high school to the 


private school to prepare their children for col- 
lege.” -Now I do not think I ever said that “more 


and more parents prepared their children for col- 
lege.’ Mr. Jackson would with the vigilant eye 
of the superintendent have certainly found the 
syntactical mistake in that sentence, and would 
certainly not have covered it with the cloak of 
Christian love. As to the substance of that 
quoted statement, Mr. Jackson will find in the 
tabulated returns quoted by himself that in 1889- 
90 there were 94,391 pupils in private high 
schools; in 1889-1900, 110,797; and in 1911-12, 
141,467. If that does not mean more and more 
pupils went to private high schools, I would be 
thankful for being taught better. Mr. Jackson 
probably reads backwards. Of course, being a 
superintendent of public schools he should not be 
accused of false, misleading statements and dis- 
tortions. 

Mr. Jackson also holds up my statement that 
“only seven per cent. of the children in the public 
schools ever enter high school,” to ridicule and 
abuse. Now what do the figures that he himself 
gives show? In 1910 there were 16,898,791 
pupils in the elementary schools. In 1912, there 
were 1,105,369 pupils in the high schools. Tak- 
ing these numbers, there would be less than seven 
per cetit. of all children in the high school. This 
rate would still decrease if we add to the 16,000,- 
000 of 1910 the natural increase for two years. If 
Mr. Jackson were not a superintendent of public 
schools, I would be bold enough to imagine that 
my arithmetic is better than his. But a superinten- 
dent of public schools must surely be able to work 
out simple percentage sums. However, let that 
go! ‘Perhaps Mr. Jackson knows too well only, 
how to make the balance come out on the right 
side. 

As Mr. Jackson winds up his article with a 
paragraph beginning: “So much for the relia- 
bility of Miss. Lynch’s quotations,” I may re- 
turn the compliment and say, so much for the 
trustworthiness of Mr. Jackson’s quotations. 
Does Mr. Jackson tell his teachers to instruct 
their pupils in the use of the word reliability? 
Mr. Jackson then calls himself a lover of truth and 
justice. I think I would rather call-him a gay de- 
ceiver. As for his finishing trumpet-blast: “Only 
those desiring to profit by a systematic -dis- 
crediting of our greatest public institution will 
sanction. such a perversion of facts,” I respect- 
fully suggest, if Mr. Jackson knows Latin, a 
studying of the saying: “Si tacuisses, philoso- 
phus manisses.” 

Thanking you in advance for your courtesy in 
publishing this reply, 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Ella Frances Lynch. 
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Culture is personal refinement resulting from inheritance, environment, cr espiraticn. 
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ALONG THE MAINE COAST—(Ill) 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


CASTINE 


“And yet there’s not on earth, I ween 
A fairer spot than old Castine.” 


It is not the purpose in “Looking About” to 
dwell upon scenic attractions and if it were we 
should not venture such a paragraph here because 
many of the great American writers in prose and 
verse have glorified “Old Castine” as the loveliest 
spot within and without on the Atlantic coast. 
Suffice it to say that whatever vision of beauty 
these descriptions have given, you will exclaim: 
“The half was never told.” 

But Castine has distinctions in human nature 
that rival even her natural advantages. Castine 
probably has no rival in the New World, histori- 
cally. In intensive history many places excel her, 
but in extensive history she is unrivaled. 

Has any other spot on earth, I wonder, been 
officially in possession at various times of the 
Indians, French, English, Dutch, Americans—in 
several cases two or three times? 

Its official names have been “Pentagoet,” 
meaning “entrance to the river,” “Majobaga- 
duce,” “Penobscot” and “Castine.” 

It was Indian until 1614, when La Tour settled 
it in the name of France. In 1629 the Plymouth 
colonists took possession in the name of England. 
From 1632 to 1654 the French were in possession 
again. In‘ 1654 the English once more had 
treaty control, but it remained a French settle- 
ment. In 1668 it was ceded to the French once 
more, but the English entrenched in the fort did 
not surrender until Monsieur Hubert d’Andigny 
conquered the garrison in 1670. 


In 1674 the Dutch captured the fort and held 
the place in the name of the Dutch for a few 
years. Once more Baron Castine took possession 
in the name of the French, Again the English 
took possession in 1779 and the American colo- 
nists in 1783, 

In 1814 the English again captured Castine and 
held forcible possession until the close of the War 
of 1812-15, when the United States gained perma- 
nent possession. It was a part of Massachusetts 
until March, 1820, since which time it has been one 
of the gems of the state of Maine. 

We have merely given the high points in her 
history, a record of all the transference of 
authority would take far too much space. As a 
result of all this variety of conquests there are 
more historical tablets in half a square mile than 
elsewhere in America. 

Educationally Castine is delightful. Nowhere 
can be found a more cozy, peaceful, professional 
group of teachers and students than here, no- 
where a more quietly dominant personality than 
A. F. Richardson. The air of Southeastern Maine 
everywhere sounds his praise, for the appreciation 
is uniform and universal. 

In and about Boston, Castine graduates are 
far more numerous than the age or size of the 
Castine normal school warrants. 

Probably the significant incident characteristic 
of the school and its principal is the fact that the 
alumni.and the principal own a large tract of 
charming shore property on the shores of Penob- 
scot Bay, where many of them come every sum- 
mer. 
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A HOME STUDY SYMPOSIUM 

“Children who study out of school are forced to 
neglect recreation and physical exercise.” 

After this unsupported and conclusive state- 
ment, the speaker paused and looked boldly and 
almost defiantly into the faces of his large 
audience of school people and parents. 

He was the president of the school board; and 
felt a certain sense of responsibility as a con- 
spicuous, connective link between the two great 
allies, home and school. 

There was a general smile which deepened at 
his next declaration. 

“Parents generally are not able to help their chil- 
dren with their lessons, for a person who left 
school twenty years ago cannot do grammar grade 
problems in arithmetic, and is not able to answer 
the questions the average child asks about its 
studies, so that the child’s respect for its parents 
would be lessened. 

“The child needs its parents’ companionship at 
home,” he went on to say, “and does not want 
them to scold it all the time for not learning its 
lessons; it wants a chance to live outside the 
schoolroom and a chance to be happy.” He de- 
clared that he had been urging the reduction of 


home study for a decade, but no attention had been 
paid to him. 

“There should be at home truth in every- 
thing,” he exhorted. ‘Under all circumstances be 
true. Teach the child truth and always give ex- 
planation of every serious question when asked, 
and tell him the truth every time. Otherwise we 
are unworthy to be trusted with the precious 
treasure of a child’s belief and credulity.” 

“Some homes are not congenial for studying,” 
said the next speaker, a college professor, “and in 
such homes there is no such thing as studying. 
Lack of noise and a comfortable room are essen- 
tial. Parents should make their homes so _ at- 
tractive and keep their children so employed that 
the home will appeal to them. “Get the home all 
right and the problem of the street will take care 
of itself. It is the duty of the school to teach the 
children how to study, and the function of the 
parents is to see that the child gets its lessons in 
and out of school by its own effort, making the 
child an independent and responsible individual. 
The child can begin to do a little home study be- 
ginning with the third grade to get in the practice 
of studying at home under parental insistence. 
He can study in the evening after supper awhile, 
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then go to bed, say his prayers, and go to sleep. 
In my mind that is good pedagogy. If we can get 
a multiplicity of homes of that kind, the street will 
take care of itself.” 

“The feeling of personal responsibility is best 
gained by home study,” said the last speaker, a 
woman school principal. “The average home 


affords better opportunity than the public school « alone. 


for thoughtful study. Home study is essential, 
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for the child must gain personal conquest. Many 
parents thoughtlessly make a child helpless by do- 
ing the work for him. Others impatiently hear 
the lessons before the child has mastered them. 
Patience is in this way exhausted and home com- 
fort destroyed. If the child is struggling, let him 
If the work is too heavy, visit the school 
and ask readjustment.” 
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INSTITUTE OF CHILD LIFE © 


W. BYRON FORBUSH, 


A well-to-do gentleman almost wept as he was 
leaving Mr. Peixotto’s club for street boys in San 
Francisco one evening because, as he said, money 
couldn't buy for his own son what the slum boys 
were getting in the Columbia Park Boys’ Club. 
Miss Winifred Black, commenting on the tendency 
of philanthropy to notice none but the submerged, 
asks: “Does it pay to devote so much attention 
trying to make bad boys good that we have no 
time to devote to keeping the good boys decent?” 

There is no doubt a proneness in America 
among our philanthropies to maintain ambulances 
at the bottom of the precipice rather than to build 
fences at the top,. and this proclivity has perhaps 
shown itself no more clearly than in a _ Certain 
neglect of agencies and appliances for helping nor- 
mal, well-meaning people to bring up their own 
children, It is rather noticeable that an age which 
is emphasizing the fact that parenthood is a pro- 
fession. has not provided many professional schools 
for this high calling. The National Congress of 
Mothers is doing wisely in urging that such 
preparation ought to come into the public schools, 
but, aside from the fact that there are many 
problems which neither teachers nor pupils can 
iorecast, most of us who have the task on our 
hands, without any preparation, would like some 
assistance right here and now. So also it is some- 
thing of a surprise to note how many social and 
religious movements for young people manage to 
take the young folks away from home. There 
are certainly still enough resources in the aver- 
age home to fill all the after school hours, if only 
they were skilfully utilized. 

That an educational institution for this very 
end should have come into being and grown to the 
dimensions of a university, without advertising, 
conventions or starting a “crusade,” shows that 
the need is deeply felt and that any organization 
that can supply it is warmly welcome. 

The American Institute of Child Life is an out- 
growth of the now historic Child Welfare Confer- 
ence called by President Roosevelt in the White 
House. The late Dr. James H. Canfield of Col- 
umbia University and Dr. Melvil Dewey, state 
librarian of New York, were two men who about 
this time began to see new horizons. They 
talked the matter over with John D. Morris of 
Philadelphia, a practical educational worker, and 
suggested that he put it into working shape. 
Thomas R. Patton, a wealthy philanthropist, 
offered to furnish the money necessary for the 
initial stage, and after a few trial months as a 


PHILADELPHIA 


semi-private affair, the institute was fully or- 
ganized and chartered in Pennsylvania as an edu- 
cational institution, conducted without profit. 

So much for history. Now for facts. The 
problem proposed was an entirely new one; how 
to bring the great but distant sources of light and 
heat to the individual parent and home. How to, 
make the work scientific but down to the need of 
the average mother who is only a high school 
graduate was a pedagogical task of no small diffi- 
culty. Let me illustrate. It was soon found that 
the average mother has little time for books and 
that few books are written on child study. that do 
not shoot over her head. The thought came: 
Why not fill a mother’s tool chest with a great 
series of short, practical papers on all the home 
problems, selecting for each mother-artisan just 
the tools she needs when she wants them? A search 
was undertaken to find such pamphlets, from uni- 
versities, child study societies, special authors and 
government sources, but the result, though help- 
ful, was small and partial. So President G. 
Stanley Hall was asked to outline a Survey of 
Child Life, an ideal collection covering the whole 
field. He entrusted the task chiefly to his literary 
assistant, Dr.. Amy E. Tanner, though he revised 
it himself with much interest. This outline was 
submitted to more than a hundred specialists, and 
their suggestions were carefully noted. But the 
complete analysis was what might have been ex- 
pected; it had a good deal in it about “atavism” 
and “culture epochs” but not very much on how 
to help Johnnie stop biting his thumbs or to keep 
Minnie off the street nights, By this time the 
Institute had on file. some thousands of letters 
from parents, and these were turned to with the 
one question in mind, What are the actual needs 
of fathers and mothers? President Hall himself 
regarded this  unexampled compendium of 
parental needs as “of inestimable value,” and the 
work of helping parents proceeded, with the 
counsel of scholars but on the basis of homely 
necessities. 

Being without precedents and determined to be 
above all things practical, the leaders of the Insti- 
tute blazed many fresh trails. They found the 
need for impartial studies of playthings, handi- 
craft materials, pictures and story-books for the 
home, and they made them. They discovered 
that mothers wished help in story telling, in 
picture-study and in home dramatics, and they 
found and gave it. Parents wanted to know 
where to find items on parental needs in books, 
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and the books were scanned and page references 
pritted to give them such immediate access. 
They wanted to know what current literature was 
saying about the child, and so the Institute got out 
a little monthly ‘review of reviews” of magazine 
literature about the home problems, with an in- 
formal interpretive “message” to accompany it. 
The Institute having no publishing interests, issues 
nothing itself but pamphlet literature. It uses 
the work of over fifty other scholarly and philan- 
thropic institutions and communicates regularly 
with a large number of authorities who have 
signified their willingness to give fraternal \assist- 
ance to this interesting movement. 

But how could the Institute help the children 
without knowing them? Answer: It must know 
the children. So a regular, intimate correspon- 
dence was undertaken between “Uncle Nat” and 
every child of every family in the Institute mem- 
bership. You know a letter is quite an event to 
most young people, and they often unbosom them- 
Selves in correspondence more than they do in 
conversation, A flood of letters from children 
began to pour into the Institute rooms. All of it 
was interesting, some of it was funny, occasionally 
it was poignant. “Uncle Nat” agreed to reply by 
a personal letter to every letter received, and 
thereby occasioned himself much pleasant trouble. 
A youth wanted to know whether he had better 
go to an architectural school or enter an office if 
he wanted to be ari architect, and what should be 
done but to write to twelve of America’s leading 
architects to get a censensus of opinion. There was 
a movement among the young girls toward some 
correspondence-work in cookery. To find out 
how to do this educationally well and not duplicate 
school work required opinions from such persons 
as Dr. Harvey W. Wiley and Mrs. Sarah T. Rorer. 
“Uncle Nat” even had to invent a new method of 
learning the multiplication table and a “moving 
picture method” of studying history. But of 
course all this gave an excellent opportunity with- 
out violating confidence, to work with the parents 
in inspiring and guiding these children. What 
gave validity to “Uncle Nat’s” influence was the 
extraordinary way in which children, young and 
old, began to idealize him. “I have got three 
friends,” ‘said a small boy ‘confidently, “Santa 
Claus and Uncle Nat and Jesus.” It was a sober- 
ing fact to those who conducted this correspon- 
dence to find that their young writers conceived 
that a person of all excellence and wisdom lived in 
Philadelphia to do them good. “I was proud and 
happy too last night,” wrote a working boy of 
eleven, “when I came home and found your letter 
and thought that a great man in Philadelphia 
would write to me.’ I am a working boy; I went 
to work when I was nine and a half years old. I 
am a lover of books. I love to read college 
books. I think sometime I would like to work my 
way through college, like some of the characters 
I read.” “Since I got your letters,’ wrote an- 
othet boy, “I do not like the—or the—books as 
well-as I did. If you will correct my mistakes in 
language and spelling, I will be glad to have you 
do so.” A young man said: “As for sacrificing 
his life, you have done it more than any other man 
I know of on earth today. If I ever make a suc- 
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cess, I may be able to help you.”” It became an 
early surprise to “Uncle Nat” to find that his most 
popular letters were those which he wrote with a 
touch of idealism. The boy who told him in the 
same breath that he had bought his first razor and 
“wanted to know how to be a gentleman” struck, 
though but crudely, the keynote that runs through 
the majority of these letters. 

* It became an early concern of the Institute to 
try to be centripetal to the home. It now fur- 
nishes an extraordinary amount of counsel in- 
tended to show parents how to enjoy their chil- 
dren in the household, how to have home-made 
father than-store-made fecreations, how to have 
pleasures that do not involve going out to a public 
hall or even to a “social centre.’ Out of the 
“Uncle Nat” correspondence has grown a group 
of circles, all of which constitute a great club 
movement, with certificates, colors, badges, letter 
paper and a literature of its own, yet{ when in 
action, (glory be!) all meeting under the home 
firelight. The splendid playground movement 
made almost a fetich of “directed play,” and here 
comes a society that applies it to the home as well 
as the public park. 

As the Institute has learned, the home problem 
in the average household is no joke. The loneli- 
ness of the average amateur mother is pitiful. 
And often the father, too, appreciates his helpless- 
ness, as did the young father who came into the 
offices of the Institute last week and said: “We 
come to you with hands down. We need to lean 
hard. We have got a big task, and we want to 
know how to do it.” Ifthere is any difference 
among the classes the need is greater in the case 
of children of the well-to-do, who are living among 
elaborate surroundings and in the complexities of 
modern social life. The parent who has not 
learned to govern himsélf is called upon to govern 
helpless but recreant little ones, the unreligious 
parent must be God to another soul, the per- 
plexing questions as to children’s lies and thefts, 
anger, temper and bullying, and the sorer prob- 
lems of the prodigal, these clamor in letters from 
parents who believe they have at last found a 
friend. With a growing reputation, an unlimited 
usefulness may be expected for this institution 
which enters the homes of those who are to be the 
future leaders of Ameriea and establishes their 
parents in wisdom and courage before they are 
baffled by the problems for which they feel them- 
selves to be unprepared. 

The similarity of the Institute of Child Life to 
a university is complete. Its funds are held by a 
competent board of trustees. Its work is 
directed by an administrative board of sixteen 
well-known scholars, among whom are numbered 


David Starr Jordan, Mary E. Woolley 
and G. Stanley Hall, Martin G. Brum- 
baugh, Joseph Swain and Ben B. 


Lindsey. The “faculty” consists of a large group 
of educated secretaries who conduct the investi- 
gations and correspondence. There is a fine 
library and a “laboratory” of filed cases by the 
tens of thousands. The Institute is supported, as 
is a college, by a small endowment and by the 
“tuitions” of its pupils or members. The offices 
are at 1714 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
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DO GOOD MANNERS MAKE GOOD MORALS? 
YES! IN A TRUE AND VITAL SENSE. 


[Signed editorial by A. E. Wirship in Boston Sunday 
Globe, November 30, 1913.] 


Whether or not good manners make good 
morals depends upon what is understood by good 
morals and good manners. No other two phrases 
in the English language are so loosely used by 
those who should use language carefully and skil- 
fully, as good manners and good morals. 

If we accept the traditionally tyrannical and 
freakish interpretation of good morals on the 
one hand, and the conceited artificiality that passes 
for good manners on the other hand, it is entirely 
clear that such good manners do not make for 
such good morals or for any other morals. But 
as neither such manners nor such morals have 
any vitality we eliminate both from this presenta- 
tion. 

From any point of view good morals have never 
been the same in any two half centuries, in any 
two countries at any time, in any two cities of 
any country, or in any two religious faiths or 
communities. The climate is no more erratic than 
ideals as to the details of good morals. For 
illustration, take the views of dancing, theatre 
going, card playing held by the various churches 
of today or of some of the same churches in the 
last half century. 

Despite the difference in interpretation of the 
term there is nothing in social, civic or business 
life more vital than good morals. However men 
may differ in their interpretation, all agree that 
everywhere and always, individually and collec- 
tively, morals differentiate good men from _ bad. 
The term is so transparent as to be _ colorless. 
so masterful that like an ideal portrait it looks 
you straight in the eye from whatever social or 
religious angle you view it. 

From the beginning of time men have been so 
certain of its relation to character that no attempt 
has been made in the past to study it, to seek its 
sources or to appreciate its resources. Men lived 
by sunlight for centuries before they knew the 
possibilities of the spectrum. Now we live in it 
while we delight in its rainbow possibilities. 

The only attempt ever made to study morality 
scientifically is by Elie Metchnikoff of the Pasteur 
Institute of Paris, a man who leads the world as 
a biological scientist. Naturally he is after the 
“bug’’ that makes for immorality. His studies 
lead to the conclusion that pessimism in the large 
sense is the enemy of morality, that pessimism is 
due to intestinal maggots; and he has searched 
the world over for microbes that speedily triumph 
over these maggots so that they flee from the 
human system like rats from a sinking ship. 

Expanding Metchnikoff’s scientific conclusions 
and giving them a liberal interpretation it may be 
said that morality is the triumph, individually and 
collectively, over the maggot of physical, social 
and civic life. 

Do good manners help to this triumph? Again, 
it all depends on what is meant by good manners. 
If we mean traditional tyranny in custom, etiquette 
and style; if we mean the artificiality of dudish 
society, most decidedly-such good manners do not 
make good morals. But if by good manners we 
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mean courtesy, conduct, behavior founded on 
principles that are significant and vital, then 


good manners do make good morals, 

For instance, the principles behind good table 
manners are simple. Do nothing at the table 
that suggests a ravenous hunger, a passionate 
haste, an insatiable desire. Good table manners 
eliminate all intemperance and accompanying im- 
morality. Courtesy between men and women is 
founded upon principles that make licentiousness 
and impurity impossible. Good manners as be- 
tween man and man rest upon. principles that 
make financial irregularities out of the question. 

Good manners in the true and _ vital sense do 
make good morals. 





THE LITTLE GREEN BOOK* 
HOW IT IS USED IN THE SCHOOLS 


MARY ALICE WILLCOX, PH.D. 
Professor Emeritus, Wellesley College 


“One of the best written books for night school 
use that I have ever seen.” “A most valuable 
book to put into the hands of the immigrant.” 
“My pupils are overjoyed with it.” “It is a book 
of gold.” 

When the teacher reads these and like en- 
comiums, her first bewildered question is, “Why 
don’t I know about this book?” The answer is 
threefold: First, it is comparatively new, although 
the first (Italian) version came out about three 
years ago, the English translations which alone 
could make the work known to most American 


readers appeared only. last year. Second, it is a 
work of philanthropy and there has been no 
money to spend on advertising. Third, it is so 
unlike the ordinary school book that many 


teachers ask uncertainly, “How can I use it?” It 
is the object of this article to answer this ques- 
tion and tell how some teachers are using it. 

The most important use of the Guide is as a 
textbook of American life. A teacher in a New 
York evening school writes that his pupils are 
provided with books in their respective languages 
and prepare for the lesson by reading an assigned 
section. In the classroom they give in English, 
so far as they can, the substance of what they have 
read and discuss it. For beginners a very simple 
paragraph may be chosen like the one on _ the 
money of the United States or that on postal 
rates and rules; for the more advanced there are 
brief accounts of the history and the geography 
of the United States, information about the care 
of the health, about the laws an immigrant needs 
to know, and. about other practical matters. 
On any one of these sections may be built up an 
English lesson as elementary or as advanced as 
the acquirements of the class suggest. And the 
pupil carries away from. the schoolroom not 
merely knowledge of English but knowledge also 
of facts which will fit him better for his life in this 
country. 

The day schools also are using the Guide to 
teach American conditions. “A small girl came in 
alarm to tell ‘Teacher’ that.a newcomer was 
flourishing a revolver. He had been in schocl 


* “Guide to tha Uaited States,’’ by John Foster Carr. Italian, 
Polish, Yiddish and English (Translation of Yiddieb edition). Priv. 
15 cents; postpaid, 20 cents. Immigrant Education Society, 24) 
Fifth avenue, New York. 
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only a few days. I couldn’t have made him un- 
derstand. I took my Guide and showed him the 
paragraph about carrying concealed weapons. 
I could see him turn pale as he read. He came to 
me all trembling. ‘Not me. I good. My friend! 
I put my hand on the paragraph. ‘Take book. 
Show friend. Tell him America says, No! 
There has been no trouble since. 

“When I want to correct some habit I put on 
the blackboard references to the page and para- 
graph that speaks of it. Often I give a child a 
book to take home indicating a paragraph that he 
is to “show mother.’ I send in this way the para- 
graphs regarding the board of health so that they 
may understand about the medical examinations 
in the school. I send the paragraphs about the 
need of buying at clean’ markets and tell the chil- 
dren if they know of dirty markets to report them 
to me. I-send the paragraph of especial advice 
to mothers. In short I try whenever occasion 
offers to suggest to them our standards and 
ideals.” - | 

This new use of the Guide has suggested a new 
need. Although with the aid of the index a teacher 
can easily pick out in any foreign version an en- 
tire section corresponding to one in the English 
book she can not readily select a particular desired 
paragraph, especially when the language is 
Polish or Yiddish. With the co-operation of an 
enthusiastic teacher an index is now being pre- 
pared which will meet this difficulty. It is a list 
of topics against each of which is shown the page 
and paragraph on which it is treated in each of the 
four versions. If, for example, there is a small- 
pox scare, the teacher can instantly put on the 
blackboard a reference to the paragraph on 
vaccination in each of the languages in which the 
Guide is published. By this means the book will, 
it is hoped, be made completely available to every 


‘teacher. : 


The first use of the Guide in a school is ‘often 


‘ for supplementary reading, either in English or 


in one of the three foreign versions. Copies are 
kept at the teacher’s desk and the pupil who comes 
eirly takes one for a few minutes before the 
session opens. Perhaps he is a Jew who learns 
with swelling heart that America is today inde- 
pendent partly because in Revolutionary times 
Haym Solomon gave his whole princely fortune 
to the cause of liberty. Perhaps he is a dis- 
couraged Pole who reads, “Patience and 
courage! You can learn fifteen or twenty words 
in a day and when you have four hundred words 
that you can use easily, you will begin to feel at 
home in America.” Perhaps he is a land-hungry 
Italian who pores over the pages of advice to 
would-be farmers and the lists of Italian agri- 
cultural colonies in the various states. Whether 
Italian, Pole or Jew, he is able, assisted by the 
single table of contents, to pick out the section 
that most interests him. Read in this way, in his 
own language a little at a time, the book sinks into 
the heart and mind. By degrees the pupil learns 
not only the facts helpful in his daily life but also 
something of the history, the government and the 
ideals of the country. 

Not only is the Guide used for private reading 
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before and after lessons, it is also employed asa 
reference book. One teacher praises particularly 
the sections dealing with comparative geography 
and with the laws; another, those treating of our 
government, of naturalization and _ citizenship. 
Though the different versions vary somewhat, all 
are so much alike that the teacher who reads 
only English finds little difficulty in recognizing 
corresponding sections in the foreign versions. 

An immediate outgrowth of this use in the 
schools is the distribution of the Guide in the 
homes of immigrants. Sometimes it is bought. 
Often it is borrowed and taken home. Not 
infrequently it is returned sadly defaced. For 
such cases a plan has been suggested like that 
employed in the library of Mount Vernon, New 
York. The following notice in Italian with its 
familiar appealing “thou” has been pasted on the 
covers of all Italian books in the library :— 

“Friend reader! This book is full of wise ad- 
vice and useful information for thee. Treat it 
as thou would’st a good friend. Do not rumple 
it. Do not soil it. Do not tear it. Think that 
after having been useful to thee. it must be of 
service to a great number of thy compatriots. To 
damage it, to tear it, to soil it, would give a bad 
impression of thee and prevent other Italians 
from getting benefit from this book. Respect 
this volume for the good name and for the ad- 
vantage of Jtalians.” 

Purchase of the Guide, especially in the even- 
ing schools, is often the result of the pupil's 
initiative: in the day schools it is more likely to 
follow upon the teacher’s suggestion. “I walk 
about the room, holding up the book,” says the 
teacher of one day school, “and I say slowly: 
*This—book—tells—a-bout—America. It-——will 
—help—you. You—can—buy—tt. It—costs 
—fifteen—cents.’ At first they don’t understand, 
but when I have said the same thing—exactly the 
same thing—several days, they know what I 
mean.” 

Objection is often made to the sale of city 


property by the teachers. One superintendent - 


gets around this by charging the books to his per- 
sonal account. Beloit, Wisconsin, Plainfield, New 
Jersey, and Waltham, Massachusetts, are among 
the places where they are being sold in the schools. 
Some touching stories of the welcome given them 
by older people have come back to the author like 
that of the Jewish garment worker who having 
borrowed a copy, and fearing that he should never 
see it again, committed the whole book to 
memory. 

Another interesting and unexpected use has 
been discovered by teachers in one Western city. 
who are giving oral instruction in citizenship. 
They use the Guide, so to speak, as an index to 
the immigrant mind, learning through reading it 
what are the common things their students need 
to be taught. Incidentally, it may be remarked, 
these teachers learn also what knowledge the 
government thinks needful for its new citizens, 
for these pages were revised by the head of the 
Naturalization Bureau in Washington. 

Akin to this use is the employment of the Guide 
to reveal to Americans their human kinship with 
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the immigrant no less than the ignorance and the 
needs of these newcomers. It has been used for 
this purpose in schools of very different sorts. 
From the little town of Georgetown, Massachu- 
setts, comes the word, “We sent for a single copy 
to use as a means for our American children to 
have a vicarious experience, putting themselves 
in others’ places for a little time.” The principal 
of a fashionable girls’ school writes: “It has started 
the older girls to thinking seriously upon the 
problem of immigration, of the need for supple- 
mentary laws or better laws, and has proven 
stimulating in whatever direction we have used 
it.” It is indeed not only a Guide to America for 
the immigrant but a guide to the immigrant for 
the American. 


One difficulty which attends the use of the Eng- 
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lish book in teaching foreigners should be noted. 
The language of the foreign versions has been 
studiously adapted to the humblest intelligence. 
The English version was intended primarily for 
intelligent Americans whom it was hoped to in- 
terest ih the work. Its style is therefore rather 
less easy. It will in future editions be somewhat 
simplified, thus fitting it more perfectly to be used 
as an English textbook for beginners. 

The New York Tribune in reviewing the Guide 
remarks: “Everything that an immigrant just 
landed on these shores does not know and ought 
to know is in this book.” And the Survey adds: 
“The thing now is to get it into the hands of all 
intending immigrants who can réad.” This duty 


and this opportunity are offered to the American 
teacher. 





GEOGRAPHY FOR THE GRADES—(I) 


PHILIP EMERSON 


FOOD 

Primary geography is not a set feature of the 
curriculum in most schools, with textbook and 
assigned hours on the daily program. It is 
specified in any complete course of. study of 
course, but the pressure of work with the 
three R’s leads many teachers to _ post- 
pone, ~ then forget it. Neither formal 
texts not set periods are essential to good 
work in primary geography, however. Much that 
is really geography—life in relation to enviton- 
ment—is found in primary readers, from many 
primers to every third or fourth book, If teachers 
but appreciate the great truths of geography, 
these reading lessons regarding the homes and 
life of children in unlike climes and of different 
races may occasion most of the geography needed 
that is not local. To this end they should be 
approached by the study of pictures and speci- 
mens before they are read, just as much geogra- 
phy should be studied from maps and other 
sources before the text is studied. 

In primitive life the struggle for food is funda- 
mental. Indirectly, if not directly, today it 
mightily influences the locations of population, 
the course of commerce, and national relations. 
When opportunity offers, then, guide the little 
folks in thinking and reading about the ways in 
which different people today and Americans of 
simpler times secured their food. 

Every series of school readers contains some 
account of Eskimo children. Their life shows 
such strong climatic control that our children can 
but appreciate its compulsions. While a_ few 
schools may see Eskimo weapons and utensils in 
a museum, all schools may see pictures gathered 
by their teachers. These will show the treeless 
Arctic shores of the short summer time, the bleak 
snow wastes, of the long winter season. Most 
children know that when winter buries all the land 
in snow and ice, the waters below the surface are 
unfrozen and contain fish and other life, much as 
in summer. For most of the year, then, Eskimo 


children have their homes on the shores of Arctic 
waters or on the ice floes that cover them. The 
fathers are perforce hunters and fishermen, for 
life depends om/Sétufing séals!6t) other sea life. 
How they must rejoice at the return of the long 
summer day when the herds of caribou and flocks 
of seafowl come north and supply abundant food, 
while Arctic berries and a few other natural vege- 
table foods supply some needed variety to their 
diet. 

At times food is abundant, but animal food can- 
not be kept indefinitely even in the Arctic; the 
long summer, day, has no cool sunfess night. Al- 
though the Eskimos eat meat we would reject as 
decayed, unfit for food, they are not infrequently 
in danger of starvation. When one secures food 
he -shares it with all needy neighbors of the tribe; 
he may be in need of help to feed his own family 
next. 

The strange story may well be given in detail 
to the little folk: it has the value of making clear 
the relations of a race to its homeland, while its 
lack of commercial importance or world influence 
makes it inadvisable to treat the race at length 
later in the course. 

Primary readers tell of colonial conditions. 
History and geography are closely related. They 
need not be disassociated, at least at first. Under 
frontier conditions, which still hold true in some 
districts and regions, the necessity of growing and 
producing food at home is the primary feature of 
life. I have just read the will of my great-grand- 
father, who lived but twelve miles from Boston, 
and made his will a decade after the Constitu- 
tion was established; yet the will shows that his 
farm still produced practically alf the family’s 
food. He provides that his widow shall be given 
“Every year seven bushels of indian Meal and 
three bushels of rye meal eighty pounds of good 
well-fed Pork and sixty pounds of good well-fed 
Beeff half a bushel of salt one barrell of Cyder 
half a bushel of Beans and turnips potatoes and 


(Continued on page 637.) 
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COST OF TEXTBOOKS 

There is nothing so absurdly non sensical in all 
petty politics as the talk about the cost of text- 
books. 

We refer to it often because it is so exasperating 
to see good people deceived and buncoed by 
designing persons. 

The city of Pittsburgh presents its financial re- 
port in such admirable form that it makes a good 
illustration. 

The cost of free textbooks for all elementary 
schools is less than $20,000 ($18,800), This is less 
than one per cent. of the salaries of teachers; 
one-fifth the cost of educational administration ; 
one-sixth the cost of business administration, and 
seven per cent. of janitor service. 

Other supplies for elementary schools cost a 
fifth as much as the textbooks. 

Elementary school supplies for manual training 
cost three-fourths as much as all the textbooks for 
the whole eight grades. 

Domestic science supplies for the elementary 
grades cost much more than half as much as all the 
textbooks for the eight grades. 

The janitors’ “supplies” in the elementary school 
buildings cost more than half as much as all the 
textbooks for more than 70,000 pupils. 

This is a fair statement of the conditions in 
every city where the city buys its own textbooks 
and furnishes the best tools of instruction, and yet 
the great state of Kansas made a foolish campaign 
to try to lessen the cost of textbooks, and the 
great state of Georgia is fooling with this same 
political trick in the name of economy. 
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If Pittsburgh should vote to abolish all use of 
elementary textbooks, saving the entire expense of 
elementary textbooks, it would save less than half 
a cent on a dollar of expense. 

Of course no one talks of saving all the cost of 
educational textbooks, but only a part of it. If 
they could save a fourth of the cost by using poor 


textbooks the saving would be but one cent on. 


eight dollars of the school expense. 

It is so silly that the wonder is that any one can 
be found to waste the time of a legislature in the 
effort to save so little money by the use of cheap 
tools. 


_— 


INEXPLICABLE CHICAGO 

The educational situation in Chicago is wholly 
inexplicable. We make no attempt to account for 
it. 

Mrs. Young received just half of the twenty 
votes. Apparently she would have been elected 
later, but she positively refused to accept an elec- 
tion after that first ballot. J. D. Shoop, 
assistant superintendent, who received six votes 
on the first ballot, received eleven on the second 
and was elected. 

There was every reason to think that Mrs. 
Young was to be unanimously elected. Mayor 
Harrison’s appointees of last August were mostly 
against Mrs. Young, and before appointing them 
the mayor had spoken emphatically in her favor 
and had said that she would be re-elected in 
December if it was in his power or in the power 
of his friends to secure her election. 

Under the circumstances the vote of his subse- 
quent appointees led to fierce denunciation on the 
part of the public. Mayor Harrison tried very 
hard to square himself with the public by 
asserting his surprise, by censuring the 
board for its secret ballot, and by expressing 
the hope that Mrs. Young could be prevailed upon 
to accept if elected, and he hoped that she could be 
elected. 

A mass meeting of several thousand women, 
presided over by Jane Addams, was held three 
evenings after the Chicago board of 
education’s action. It was unanimously and up- 
roariously voted to demand the resignation of 
members of the board of education who did not 
vote for Mrs. Young; the resignation of John D. 
Shoop, who was elected in her place, and that a 
special session of the legislature be called to pro- 
vide for an election of the board of education by 
the people. 

Five of the members who did not’vote for Mrs. 
Young promptly resigned upon request of Mayor 
Harrison and the demand of the mass meeting. 
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Apparently the public generally, the women 
almost universally, the church people, the Social- 
ists and reformers of all classes will make this the 
chief issue in the next city election. 

The country from end to end is sure to glorify 
Mrs. Young as a martyr. Nothing could possibly 
have happened that would have established her 
fame educationally and personally as this will do, 
as nothing could have more surely disgraced 
Chicago in the eyes of the people of all-America 
as will this action. ' 

No honorable educator was ever in a more un- 
enviable position than is John D. Shoop. 
There is no reason to suspect him of having had 
the most remote connection with the action of the 
board of education; there is no reason to think that 
the principals as a whole and many of the teachers 
would not have welcomed him most heartily had 
his election come in any other way, and he is 
equipped by experience, temperament, and educa- 
tion for admirable service to Chicago were there 
no complication as to his selection. 

The Chicago Tribune was quick to act and the 
next day made the most welcome announcement 
that Mrs. Young had already signed a contract to 
be educational editor of that paper, that she will 
have a free hand absolutely, that she will continue 
to be the great educational leader for the city, state 
and nation through her pen. 

Mrs. Young will probably accept election if 
Mr. Shoop resigns. The demonstrations are ll 
very complimentary to Mrs. Young. 
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PEACE AT WEST CHESTER 


Dr. George M. Phillips resigns from the princi- 
palship of the West Chester, Pennsylvania, normal 
school, in order to remove all doubt about the sale 
of the property to the state. His resignation was 
accepted on December 9, and the state will acquire 
the property on December 29. 

The thirteen state normal schools of Penn- 
sylvania are in the name of local stockholders. 
The state has made large investments therein and 
has minority representation on the board of 


trustees. The stockholders have never been 
allowed to realize on their holding even in 
dividends. 


The new code provided that the state might buy 
the stock at par or below, and have full control. 
Under this act for about $12,000 the state is to pur- 
chase property worth several hundred thousand 
dollars. 

It is currently reported that the normal schools 
at Lock Haven, Slippery Rock Edinboro and 
California, Pennsylvania, will very soon pass into 
the possession of the state under this new law. 

West Chester was the first to act, but tragic 
circumstances threatened to so complicate affairs 
that the sale would not be consummated. To 
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remove all doubt Dr. Phillips resigned. It is 
probable that the new board will elect him once 


more if he desires to continue at the head of the 
institution. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT HIGH SCHOOLS 
We give prominence to Miss Ella Frances 
Lynch’s reply to Mr. Jackson’s article of October 
30. Ordinarily we would make no editorial com- 
ment on a controversy and in this case we make no 


comment on the sarcasm to which the criticism is 
mainly 





devoted. Sarcasm is always a matter of 
if Miss Lynch is satisfied with her 
sarcasm Mr. Jackson has no cause for complaint. 

We are not interested in replying to Miss Lynch 
but use this occasion to restate 


taste, and 


some clearly de- 
fined truths about the free public high schools, 
which are frequently maligned. 

We have no interest, nor has Mr. Jackson, with 
the relative number of students in private schools 
twenty-five years ago and now, since there is 
nowhere the faintest pretense that there are any 
standards for private schools. The one claim 
uniformly made by Miss Lynch for her school, as 
of every other proprietor of a private school, is that 
it is different from every other school, public or 
private. You could as easily standardize New 
England weather. The former statement by Miss 
Lynch, to which Mr. Jackson took exception, was 
that more and more parents send their children to 
private schools to prepare for college. Miss 
Lynch must know that in the near twenty-five 
years she chooses for comparison the drift from 
private to public preparatory schools has been like 
a flood. Not more than one in six of the students 
entering college now are prepared in private pre- 
paratory schools, whereas twenty-five years ago it 
was about half and half. Harvard has been the 
one university that has unintentionally given 
private fitting schools the advantage and this year 
for the first time the public schools pass the private 
preparatory schools in the number of students 
admitted. 

In the last five years more public high schools 
have become college fitting schools than there are 
private college fitting schools in the United States 
and this flood tide shows no signs of abatement. 

But Miss Lynch’s other statement is so appalling 
that we hesitate to expose it. 

She says there were 16,895,791 children in the 
public schools in 1910 and in 1912 only 1,105,369 in 
the public high schools, or about seven per cent., 
which she claims to justify her statement that only 
seven per cent. go to the high school. 

We give her every-possible chance and assume 
that no more children are in the first grade now 
than twelve years ago, which of course is im- 
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possible. On the basis of twelve years there are 
three groups of four years each, which may be 
called primary, grammar and high. 

If there were 5,631,930 in each of these groups 
the 16,895,791 would be equally divided. That is, 
the utmost possible number in the high school 
would be 5,631,930 and there are 1,105,369 there. 
Is 1,105,369 seven per cent. of 5,631,930? 

Of the 16,895,791 enrolled in the public schools 
many more than 5,000,000 have no possible oppor- 
tunity to go to a high school. Not one of them is 
in the 1,105,369 in the public high school. The 
1,105,369 are from about 12,000,000 who have high 
school possibilities and in no possible sense can 
they be considered in relation to the other 
5,000,000. 

But the case against the critic of the high school 
is vastly worse than this. : 

Practically all compulsory school laws have 
either been enacted or first enforced in the last 
twelve years. This has forced a very large num- 
ber into the first eight years and none into the high 
school. They are in the schools perforce until 
twelve or fourteen years of age, as the case may 
be, and leave automatically. The» enter largely 
into the 16,895,791 but not at all into the 1,105,369. 

The seven per cent: talk is as far from justifica- 
tion as to say that if you make soup in a one-quart 
kettle it will be consommé, if in a two-quart kettle 
it will be mock turtle, and if in a three-quart 
kettle it will be bisque. 

The total number of children in all the schools, 
city and country, and the total number in the high 
schools have no possible suggestion as to the 
proportion of children who go to the high school 
where there are high school possibilities. 
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FOOTBALL CELEBRATIONS 

One of the serious features of college football is 
the frightful carousals that follow. No man on 
the eleven ever celebrates unduly, but about every 
one else does. The smaller the college the worse 
the celebration. This year there were carousals on 
the night after the game in Washington which led 
Congress to propose an investigation of the whole 
affair. 

Last year I was in a city on football night when 
boys and girls made the night hideous. Young 
boys in their early teens were drunk on the street. 
There seemed to be no youngsters who were not 
on a spree. 

The next day one of the bell boys who did not 
get to the hotel till several hours after he was due, 
said to the elevator boy in my presence that he 
drank his first glass of liquor the night before, 
and he simply could not help it when all the boys 
were drinking. Of course he was laid out early 
and it took him a long time to recover. 

On that night the chief patrons of the bars of 
the city were said to be boys. A common remark 
was “Oh, let them be boys.” 
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Tango dancing is prevented by many societies 
and clubs by having no dancing, and_ football 
carousals will be stopped eventtially even if foot- 
ball has to be stopped. 


a ~~ 
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A GOOD BEGINNING 

One of the first acts of the new Congress was 
unanimous approval given by the Senate com- 
mittee on agriculture to the bill of Senator Hoke 
Smith of Georgia for a system of agricultural ex- 
tension work. 

The measure would unite the federal agricultural 
department and the state colleges in a plan for 
carrying information to the public. An original 
appropriation of $480,000, to be yearly increased 
until it reaches $3,500,000, is proposed. Provision 
is made for a director of co-operative agricultural 
extension work to be appointed by the secretary 
of agriculture. 
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TIME TES 

One of the radical changes in school work is 
that from the doing of an especial amount of work 
regardless of the time spent upon it to the doing 
of as much work as can be done in a given time. 

For instance, in other days there were assigned 
ten or twenty examples, as the case might be, but 
now the assignment is the doing of as many ex- 
amples as can be done in half an hour, more or 
less. 

This is especially applicable to examinations or 
tests in school. A pupil or student is no longer 
required to answer a given number of questions 
but to answer as many as he can in a given time. 

Usually he is allowed to select from the list the 
questions that he prefers to answer, each question 
being given its own number of credits. 

Teachers need to keep in touch with the plans 
and methods of each year. 
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Professor Wilhelm Ostwald, the famous chemist, 
formerly of Leipzig University, has evolved a 
unique wave theory of history in which he claims 
that the cycles in which history moves may be as 
definitely determined as the cycles of the heavenly 
bodies. By study of these cycles he hopes to make 
politics an exact science, an achievement which 
will doubtless be appreciated by politicians uncer- 
tain of the temper of their constituents. Pro- 
fessor Ostwald is well known by teachers in this 
country as the joint author of Ostwald and Morse’s 
“Elementary Modern Chemistry.” 


In the article on Richard Watson Gilder last 
week it says: “Mrs. Gilder knew naught,” etc. Of 
course it should have read, “Mr. Gilder.” 


Pittsburgh confidently expects 10,000 to be en- 
rolled at the State Association in that city on 
Christmas week. 


The court rules in Illinois that a woman need 
not tell her age in order to vote! 


Department of Superintendence, Richmond, 
Va., February 22-28. 


July 4-11, 1914: National Education Associa- 
tion, St. Paul. 
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apples what she shall need for her own eating, 
also green sause what she shall need.” The will 
further provides, with like disregard. of rules for 
punctuation, spelling and capitalization, that the 
son shall keep a milch cow for his mother, but is 
to give her in addition the sum of four dollars 
vearly. All food was produced on the farm, so 
there was little need of money to buy any. Most 
teachers can secure from local histories and rec- 
ords like material to supplement the stories of 
colonial times in the primary readers. This pic- 
ture of the possibility of providing food for the 
family at home is a desirable one to emphasize, 
too, for we have needlessly departed far from it. 
We bring our food from across the seas and the 
continent, when village gardens and variety of 
farm crops should enable families to produce much 
food themselves still: Here the study of foods in 
history and geography correlates with school and 
home gardening, which are taking very practical 
form where expert guidance throughout the grow- 
ing season has been provided. 

The lesson of the value of care in the production 
of food at home may be emphazied when reading 
some primary stories of Chinese or Japanese 
farmers. Pictures will aid by showing the ter- 
raced hillsides, planned with laborious pains so 
that rice may be grown on slopes otherwise too 
steep for cultivation, safe, too, from floods that 
sometimes cover and kill the valley lowland crops. 
Other views will show the narrow dike top path- 
ways that separate fields, that every possible por- 
tion of land may be cultivated. Men, women and 
children may be seen at work giving the crops 
constant painstaking tillage. The Asiatic peoples 
we are prone to despise may well teach us and our 
children valuable lessons in thrift in the produc- 
tion and consumption of food, for our more waste- 
ful wavs conduce no more to health than to 
wealth. Teachers will find some broadly help- 
ful suggestions in the new supplementary reader 
on Asia writtten by the able geographer and 
Asiatic explorer, Professor Ellsworth Hunting- 
ton, and recently published by Rand, McNally & 
Co., the best supplementary geography on a con- 
tinent ever written. 

In addition to study of how peoples in striking 
climatic homes secure food, and how food was 
obtained by our fathers of the American frontier, 
primary readers contain stories that enable study 
of the way in which people of the great commer- 
cial nations obtain food today. We may wisely 
follow back the familiar foods of the home table 
to the lands and peoples whence they came, show- 
ing the children specimens that aid in thus extend- 
ing their interest. There’s the story of bread, for 
example. The children see the flour and puffed 
wheat kernels at home. . Wheat may be obtained 
from a miller or a seed supply house. Grains may 
be grown in the school garden. Frequently the 
children will grow so interested in collecting speci- 
mens that their friends will aid them to get ma- 
terials the teacher could not obtain easily. Pic- 
tures may be easily obtained in a file of maga- 
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zines at the public library, or in booklets supplied 
by Western and Canadian railways or by manu- 
facturers of farm machinery, which may introduce 
or supplement the stories of the readers. The 
point to impress, of course, is that farms in some 
regions grow little save wheat; this they send to 
mills where flour is made, to be shipped to re- 
gions where wheat is not now raised; while all 
other things the wheat farms need come to them 
by rail in return. Meat, fish, sugar, and other 
staple foods are worth similar study. Thus the 
children get acquainted with great staples of com- 
merce and with peoples of leading lands and occu- 
pations. And with the central geographical 
thought in mind the detached lessons of the read- 
ing books are united and lead to general truths 
of prime value. 





A GOOD WORD FOR THE MONTESSORI 
METHOD 
FRANCES HASKELL 
Augusta, Me. 

The Montessori method has excited the educa- 
tional world of today and should be discussed 
fairly; not its imperfections dwelt upon, as even 
the best educational methods have their weak 
spots. Two of the severest of these criticisms can 
be easily put aside. First, that “Dr. Montessori 
has discovered nothing new.” Even if we accept 
this as a fact let us credit her with starting a germ 
to revolutionize education by her ideas of freedom 
for the child. She is a genius in marshaling to- 
gether parts of education, rather than evolving 
new ideas. For years cut and dried facts have 
been poured into children’s heads, while occa- 
sionally a “free thinker” has suggested that chil- 
dren were individuals to be dealt with as such, but 
Dr. Montessori is the first to vitalize what we 
have been talking about. Second, that “her 
method is thirty years behind our time.” Again 
we will acquiesce so far as admitting that her 
book is written from the standpoint of education 
in Italy and that Italian children are inferior to 
our American children for many reasons. They 
are anemic, due to the climate, poorly fed, and 
have no initiative, being held down for genera- 
tions by military oppression, while American 
children have plenty of energy, as we still live 
near to our pioneer ancestors and have more 
spirit for work and action. 

Even these reasons are not enough to bar from 
America Dr. Montessori’s principles, which are 
excellent in themselves and can be applied with 
wonderful results in our own schools. 

It is hardly fair to say that “the Montessori 
method has no more background than the few 
short years it has been tried in Rome,” for Dr. 
Montessori is a follower of Dr. Sequin, the French 
educator, and many of her ideas were inspired by 
him. Dr. Sequin devoted his life to educating 
idiots, but Dr. Montessori has found a formula 
applicable to universal education. 

It is far easier for a teacher to adhere to the old 
idea of standing before her class of children sit- 
ting ‘in position” in rows of seats, absorbing what- 
ever information she has for them, than for her to 
have a class of children allowed the freedom of 
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the room, learning self-control through self- 
activity and friendly intercourse while she stands 
in the background passively but alert; observing 
accurately each child’s actions, drawing correct 
inferences of what she observes and then making 
pedagogical experiments to fit each case and 
awaiting patiently the spontaneous action of the 
child. The teacher apparently holding only a 
secondary position among the children must also 
observe physical reactions, indications of fatigue, 
lack of co-ordination of muscles, nervousness, 
time reaction, responsiveness, memory and many 
other things. If the key-note of the Montessori 
method is “doing,” a child learns more by self- 
activity than any other way, for 

We remember 2-10 of what we hear. 

We remember 5-10 of what we see, 

We remember 7-10 of what we touch, 

We remember 9-10 of what we do. 

If a child does not re-act_ to certain pieces of 
the didactic material and their meaning, it is 
generally the case that he is not ready for them. 
All of our education should be such that it enables 
us to do for ourselves. 

One of the most important 
Montessori’s method is the education of the 
senses, for every sensory impression has a cor- 
relative motor response. To perform an action it 
is not enough to have a visual image ;—as for 
example, in using the sand-paper letters, the child 
sees the letter differently by tracing it with his 
fingers than by only looking at it. Sense and 
motor training are not for themselves alone, but 
lay a good foundation to build a higher educa- 
tion upon. 

Many private schools are trying the Montessori 
method, but I want to speak a good word for the 
public school, where I am sure, from personal 
demonstration, that the work can be carried on 


features of Dr. 


successfully. Last year the Montessori method 
was tried in a public kindergarten of over fifty 
children in Augusta, Maine, as an experiment. 
Gymnastic apparatus was introduced; swings, 
rope ladders, shinning ropes, medicine-ball, 
balance boards, and a flight of movable 
stairs spoken of in Dr. Montessori’s 


book. This year a second Montessori school has 
been established in like manner; this school being 
in a new building just opened. Provision was 
made in finishing the room for the gymnastic ap- 
paratus. There is hearty co-operation among the 
teachers, school board and parents. 

If the three R’s mean anything in education it 
seems that the Montessori method lays an ex- 
cellent foundation for the future school life of the 
child. 

A true kindergartner will not feel limited by 
the Montessori apparatus and will adapt it easily 
to American children and their needs. 





Lord Curzon, chancellor of Oxford University, 
in the Rede lecture on “Parliamentary Elo- 
quence,” recently declared that he would escape 
the task of deciding what Briton was the master 
of modern English eloquence by declaring that 
an American, Abraham Lincoln, was superior to 


all. 
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FUNNY MOTHER 
[Too good to miss.] 


The woman in the heliotrope gown sighed. 
“They certainly have queer teachers in the schools 
nowadays,” she confided to the woman in grape 
color. “Your Evangeline is in the same class 
with my Frederick, isn’t she? Well, what do you 
think of that Miss Etterick they have to teach 
them?” 

“I—I don’t know,” confessed the woman in 
grape color. “I’ve been so busy getting the 
house cleaned and doing the other fall work that 
I haven’t had time to visit the school.” 

“Then you'd better,” solemnly declared the 
woman in heliotrope. “My dear, someone, ought 
to do something! Why, when I think of Freder- 
ick in that Miss Etterick’s charge all year, and° 
with his sensitive nature, I am terribly upset! Do 
you know what that woman did? Wrote me a 
note saying that Frederick was. not doing well in 
his arithmetic. She said he evidently needed to 
put more work on it! 

“Well, after the receipt of that note I went to 
the school just as fast as I could! 

““*Miss Etterick,’ I said to her. ‘I don’t sup- 
pose you realize that when you criticise Frederick 
you are crushing all the life and spirit out of him. 
He is not like other boys.’ 

“She sort of sighed and looked at me in a cold 
way. You could see she was not trying in the 
least to make herself agreeable. 

“She declared that she devoted twice as much 
time to Frederick as to any other boy in the class 
and that she was perfectly discouraged at his lack 
of interest. She said he knew nothing at all that 
day about the lesson. 

“T explained to her that Frederick had had no 
time to study at home the previous evening be- 
cause I had taken him to a children’s party—and 
she had the effrontery to say that children 
shouldn’t go to parties on school nights! That 
was too ridiculous, for the party was at the Ber- 
tons. I told her so—and she said stolidly : ‘What 
of it?’ The Bertons! Why, I know women 
who'd give their eye teeth to get their children 
noticed by the Bertons. 

“I told her that Frederick was nervous and 
sensitive and that I was not going to have him ruin 
his constitution studying and become a_ nervous 
wreck. I pointed out to her that what she was. 
being paid for was to get children through her 
grade without bothering the parents, who have 
many cares and responsibilities. 

“If you were a capable teacher, Miss Etterick,’ 
I said, ‘instead of complaining about poor little 
Frederick and making his life miserable with your 
nagging you would know what to do to push him 
ahead! I am sure, that’s what a teacher ought to 
do.’ 

“Really, my dear, I thought for a minute that 
awful woman was going to be _ insufferably in- 
solent. She said something about its not being 
her duty to furnish brains for her pupils, but I 
ignored it. She is utterly impossible 

“*T shall expect, I told her, firmly, ‘good re- 
ports from Frederick from now on!’ 

“*T am sure,’ she said, ‘I hope you'll get them! 
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But if-you want good reports from him you must 
make him study! 

“*Miss Etterick,’ I replied, ‘I am endeavoring 
to bring up my son in a way that will encourage 
him to do things without being made! I would 
not insult his intelligence by ordering him to do 
anything! 

“With your heartless ideas about children,’ 
I told her, ‘I wonder how you manage to hold your 
position. If Frederick fails to pass to the next 
grade at the end of the year I shall know the rea- 
son! It will be because he was worked to death 
by you and his nerves shattered!’ ”"—Chicago 
News. 
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ON THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN THE 
GRADES 


ANNE REID 
Chicago 





“Bright is the ring of words 
When the right man rings them 
Fair the fall of songs 


When the singer sings them.” 
—R. L. S. 


In the beginning, as a result of his gregarious 
instincts, and from necessity, man made _ himself 
understood by speech as naturally as he walked. 

There are at present more than a_ thousand 
languages in use on the earth, each of which is 
unintelligible to the speakers of the others, and 
now at the beginning of the twentieth century 
we feel that the Exuglish language is the outgrowth 
and climax of them all,—the flower of the plant, 
the apex of the pyramid, the language of the 
future. 

How shall we, who speak the language of 
Shakespeare and Milton, who live in the land of 
Emerson and Longfellow, best make use of our 
heritage? How shall we best teach others to do 
so in its beauty and purity? 

Samuel Johnson defined language as “the in- 
strument of science,” and words as “the signs of 
ideas.” Ruskin says: “The main thing which we 
ought to teach our youth is to see something—all 
that the eyes which God has given them are 
capable of seeing. The sum that we do teach 
them is to say something.” 

The purpose of the study of language is two- 
fold: first, to bring past treasure, “fossil poetry,” 
to light for our joy and edification, and second, 
to mine into our own unknown depths and bring 
to the surface something of the divine that has 
been placed there. But back of it all, is it not the 
teacher’s purpose to so train each child that his 
life now and when he leaves school shall have been 
worth while? 

Not— 

“Calculating profits—so much help 

By so much reading,” but “when 

We gloriously forget ourselves and plunge 

Soul-forward, headlong inté a° book’s profound, 

Impassioned for its beauty and salt of truth— 

‘Tis then we ‘get the right good from a book.” 
—Mrs. Browning. 

I believe that these two purposes should go to- 
gether with each child, getting what the world 
considers best from the thoughts of others, and 
giving of himself to those nearest him. 
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If it be true that “the difference between civi- 
lized and savage life consists in the greater number 
of things that the civilized man possesses,” then 
much more does’ man show culture by his 
knowledge and understanding of other men’s 
thoughts, whose mind is a gallery of pictures, a 
storehouse of food against the day when he shall 
hunger and thirst after righteousness. 

In Dr. Dewey’s creed we find the words: “I be- 
lieve that the image is the greatest instrument of 
instruction.” An image must be in the child's 
mind. It may have been put there by reading or 
conversation, or it may be an image of something 
he himself would create. The pupil must have 
something to say. Then it should be the purpose 
of the teacher to increase his vocabulary and re- 
fine his English. A training. of the memory and 
the imagination will be of benefit. 

The study of language should begin with the 
story; freely he has received, freely he should 
learn to give, and then begins the great life- 
lesson :— 

“For the heart grows rich in giving, 
All its wealth is living grain; 

Seeds which mildew in the garner, 
Scattered, fill with gold the plain.” 


We learn to do by doing, we learn to talk by 
talking, we learn to write by writing, and happy 
the teacher who does not expect the end at the be- 
ginning, who is willing to wait for results, know- 
ing that “repetitions form habit, habit forms char- 
acter, character forms destiny.” 

So the child learns to put his thoughts into 
words, to think on his feet, to concentrate and to 
tell the whole story without assistance; to know 
how to begin, to follow a sequence of thought, 
and when to stop talking—to stick to his text. 

Childishly at first he will express himself, but 
gradually, as his vocabulary increases, and ideas 
crowd into his mind, he will “put away childish 
things,” and his language will mature. 

An interchange of thoughts and ideas in con- 
versation is most helpful and a school that turns 
out good conversationalists has done much for 
the society of the future. 

I believe in technical grammar in the higher 
grades. It is an answer to the eternal “Why?” 
and a “reason for our faith.” It is the decalog 
of language and bears the same relation to it as 
the ten commandments to society, the framework 
to the house, the skeleton to the body. As a man 
taps a plastered wall to find a beam before driving 
a nail, so we, when uncertain, ask: “What was the 
number of the subject?” or “Does it agree with 
its antecedent?” And when it is taught let it be 
done correctly at first, using the words noun, verb, 
adjective, not mame word, action word, and 
quality word. Let a spade be called a spade from 
the beginning. 

I believe in the correlation of the work in Eng- 
lish with other things. At Thanksgiving time 
would come the study of the Puritans and “The 
Courtship of Miles Standish” ; “Snow Bound” for 
the snowy months, and “The Vision of Sir Laun- 
fal,” for the rare June days. In teaching “The 
Song of Hiawatha” why not learn also the Indian 
stories that relate to the animals and the trees, and 
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the origin of fire and of daylight, Greek myths 
that can be brought in harmoniously, and poems 
of the moon, the-stars and the trees? Could the 
“Blue Bird Song” be sung at a more appropri- 
ate time than when talking of Owaissa, or “Stars 
of the Summer Night” than when reading of 
“the pathway of the ghosts, the shadows’? 

Children are born again when they open their 
eyes on this new world of thought. And when 
we dream our ideal for them, of a beautiful 
voice, a-trained ear, a well stored mind, and con- 
fidence and independence in speaking, truly we 
have “hitched our wagon to a star.” And 

“Like a star, unhasting, unresting, be each one 
fulfilling his God given "hest.” 


o-0-@-0-o-«- 
ARBREY, THE MICHIGANDER 


F. W. Arbrey of Detroit is America’s genius pre-emi- 
nent in making things lively in song at educational ban- 
quets. At the recent Michigan State Association he 
even broke his own record in “bringing down the house” 
with his characterization of the superintendents in a 
jingle that everyone could sing and they did sing it with 
intense zeal, ringing it out like a veritable war song. 

Dr. Charles E. Chadsey of Detroit was hailed thus:— 
“Where, oh, where is Doctor Chadsey? 
Where, oh, where is Doctor Chadsey? 

Where, oh, where is Doctor Chadsey? 
Way over in the Auto Land. 

He won't teach no kids eugenics, 

He won't teach no kids eugenics, 

He won't teach no kids eugenics, 
Way over in the Auto Land.” 

The other stanzas we abbreviate, though each was 
rolled owt in all its completeness. 

Of Superintendent S. S. Hartwell of Kalamazoo, presi- 
dent of the State Association, they sang:— 

“Where, oh, where is So So Hartwell? 


* * x * «x . * * 





He’s been training financiers 
"Way over in Buggy Land.” 


Of Superintendent E. G. ‘Warriner of Saginaw:— 
“Where, oh, where is ‘Genie War (ri) ner’? 
* * * 7 « * ~ * 
He is strong for hoisting wages 
*Way over in the Flooded Land.” 


Of Superintendent J. H. Frost of Muskegon:— 
“Where, oh, where is Josie Frostie? 
* a 7 * * * * 
He don’t like to go to meetings 
If it takes him from his Huckley Land.” 


Of Fred H. Keeler, the new state superintendent :— 


“Where, oh, where is Freddie Keeler? 
* ~ ~ ~ * * ~ * 


He’s the boy that put one over. 
Now he’s over in his Happy Land.” 


Of Superintendent E. E. Scribner of Ishpeming :— 
“Where, oh, where is Deacon Scribner? 
~*~ 7 « os » * 7“ * 


He’s our Michigan N. E. A. boy, 
We just leave it to the Hematite lad.” 


Superintendent Furgerson, Bay City:— 
“Where, oh, where is Boss Tweed Fergie? 
. 7 = « * 7 7 * 
He wants city nonmals banished 
"Way over in the Red Hot Land.” 


Durand W. Springer, Secretary of the N. E. A.:— 
“Where, oh, where is Durie Spriager? 
. 7 x * * * . * 
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You can’t keep a Springer from springing 
Till you put him in the Pfomised Land.” 


Superintendent Luther:— 
“Where, oh, where is Baldy Luther? 
* a * . - ~ * « 
He’s been boosting oral ’rithmetic 
Now he’s over in the Silent Land.” 


Superintendent W. F. Lewis of Port Huron:— 
“Where, oh, where is Walter Lewis? 
« x « os x * * « 


*Way over in the Border Land. 
He sticks there like a porous plaster 
~ « ~ . ~~ cad - ~ 

*Way over in the Border Land.” 


Superintendent H. M. Slauson of Ann Arbor, where 
the State Association mer:— 
“Where, oh, where is glad-hand Slauson? 
* * * . * * * .. 


He knows how to steer conventions 
"Way over in the Student Land.” 


Superintendent W. G. Coburn, Battle Creek, excursion 
manager for Bureau of University Travel in Europe sum- 
mers :— 

“Where, oh, where is Batth Ax Coburn? 
. . «“ < 7 = . 7 


He’s the guide to take you over 
"Way over to a Foreign Land.” 


Superintendent A. N. Cody of Flint:— 


“Where, oh, where is much-gloom Cody 
~ ~~ * ~ * ~*~ - ~ 


He’s ttraining kids to tango 
"Wav over in the Yiddishy Land.” 


Henry R. Pattengill, Michigan, Moderator :— 
“Where, oh, where is timid Pattengill? 
Where, oh, where is timid Pattengill? 
Where, oh, where is timid Pattengill? 
"Way over in the Smoker’s Den; 
He’s been smoking mullein stogies, 
He’s been smoking mullein stogies, 
He’s been smoking mullein stogies, 
Now he's hitting tobacco with his Fountain Pen.’’ 
~2-0-0-@-o-@ 
“OOERR-TAH” 
[From the Springfield Republican.] 

A request for the orthodox pronunciation of General 
Huerta’s mame is cheerfully complied with, in face of the 
fact that no approximation in phonetic spelling seems to 
Satisfy the Spanish experts, who differ among themselves 
as to how the correct sound should be expressed. The 
“Sh” is silent aS always in Spanish. The “uw” is practically 
a “w,” but stronger traces of “oo” than in our “w.” The 
“e” is rather like the “e” in “error,” but a little “closer,” 
like the alphabet sound of “a.” The “r” is strongly but 
quickly trilled on the tip of the tongue—not easy for 
some Americans. The “ta” is simply “tah.” Thus the 
full name may be roughly represented as “ooerr-tah.” 
But care must be taken not to separate the elements; it 
is spoken quickly and vigorously in two clearly marked 
syllables, the final “ta” being very short, but of pure 
vowel quality and not a “twh” as Americans are apt to 
give it. If these directions are carefully followed the 
pronunciation may not seem Spanish to a Spaniard, but 
it will certainly seem sufficiently foreign to an American. 
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Editor Journal of Education:— 

Dear Sir: Cam any teacher inform me of a publication 
which contains the Latin expressions for use in the class- 
room, in conducting a Latin class somewhat after the 
nature of classroom French or German? Unless a he- 
roic effort is made to infuse life into a dead language, it 
is destined to lose its value as a study in our curricula. 
Theodore P. Farr. 
Proctor Academy, 

Andover, N. H. 
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NUTRITION AND DIET. By Emma Couley, Director 
of Domestic Science in the Normal school, Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin. New York: American Book Company. 
12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. 208 pp. Price, 60 cents. 
We have here a textbook for secondary schools, and 

treating almost wholly on a study of foods. The au- 

thor deals with the composition of foods, their nutritive 
value, digestibility, and their adaptation to the needs oi 
the human body. She deals illuminatingly on “The 

Balanced Meal,” gives *spetimen ments, and adds 

tables showing the quantity of food required by each per- 

son, and the amount of each element contained in each 
food. In these tables she follows closely the bulletins 
and publications issued by the United States government. 

In Part II she treats at length ‘on cereals, pulse, tubers, 

green vegetables, fruits, condiments, eggs, milk, etc., etc. 

Those who favor a nut diet will be disappointed to find 

what little store the author sets upon it. But evidently 

she knows, and hers, on this as well as various other 
things, is the judgment of an expert in domestic science, 
and an instructor in this branch of knowledge. 

MORAL INSTRUCTION IN THEORY AND PRAC- 
TICE. By F. J. Gould. New_York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 12mo. Cloth. 196 pp. Price, 75 
cents, net. 

This work is published under the auspices of the Moral 
Education League of London, Eng. The author has been 
a teacher of ethics for manv years in that city, and has 
appeared as a lecturer on many an American platiorm. 
He is an able writer, though not as clear in his use of 
language as one could desire. As the English people 
would say, “It smells of the lamp.” | Taking a sentence 
at random one reads: “The parent or teacher who allows 
a child to canalize its interest along any one of these 
ethical lines is doing the child a disservice.” But apart 
from a somewhat pedantic style, the author is happy in 
the choice and treatment of his themes, and has much to 
say to his time that as of real value. 


BIOLOGY OF ak OR PARENTS AND.TEACH- 
TERS. By T. W. 


University. Boston, New York, Chicago: D. C. Heath 
& \ Cor “Cloth.—’ JMustrateds 105 “pp, Price, 75 
‘cents. ~~ >. a & FJ 
\This appeals to us as an eminently wise treatment of a 
delicate but vital subject. for home and school. Dr. 
lloway has been to great pains to find out when boys 


and girls learn about sex conditions and from whom they + 


léarn it. Boys learn about these things earlier than 
girls, before ten years of age ordinarily. They almost 
invariably learn about themselves from other boys before 
any older person tells them. Girls are much more reti- 
cént than boys either in learning or in telling about them- 
sélves. ‘Mothers are much more alert than fathers in 
dealing with these problems. Dr. Galloway writes solely 
far parents and teachers and his advice is genuinely sane 
and wholesome. 

SOILS AND CROPS. An Agriculture for High, Agri- 
cultural, Normal and Other Schools in which Agricul- 
ture is Taught. By Thomas F. Hunt and Charles W. 
Burkett. New York: Orange Judd Company. © Cloth. 
550 pp. Price, $1.50. 

The sudden demand for textbooks on agriculture has 
found both the pedagogical and the agricultural world 
without any traditions or antificial standards, so that we 
are enjoying the refreshing variety of pedagogical ideas 
agriculturally. There has been no textbook-making ex- 
perience with a fractional mart of the fascination to an on- 
looker that has followed the cry for agricultural teaching. 

The amusing part of it all has been. the frequent as- 
sumption that agriculture is to’ be taught from a book. 
Indeed, practically every book is based on the assump- 
tion that it must furnish everything likely to be needed by 
children. Sometime there will be an effective cam- 
paign for the teaching of agriculture on the farm by the 
use of the farm, on the ground that a few things really 
learned in agriculture are -worth. a thonsand things 
learned about agriculture. | This efficiency is, still some 
ways off we fear and until there is some sign of it on the 
educational horizon we must welcome the books with 
the utmost information abont farming, and this book 
leads all others in the amount of information and in range 
of topics and it is second to-none in rehability snd tn 
literary presentation. About one page in twenty is given 
to “Practicums” or suggestions as to how to learn some 
things agriculturally. 
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SCHOOL EFFICIENCY. A Constructive Study. By 
Paul H. Hanus. Yonkers-on-the-Hudson, New York: 
Hy World Book Company. Cloth. 120 pp. Price, 
Whatever one may think of the famous “New York In- 

quiry,” all will appreciate the fact that the various re- 
ports of the “Inquirers” are to be brought out in credit- 
able form by he World Book Company, so that ail 
who wish can have at hand in the best iorm the more 
carefully edited deductions of these men. The only re- 
gret one feels is that in the first two volumes the writers 
could not forget their personal grievances in which the 
public has no interest and which must ever mar what 
else might have been an important record of an interest- 
ing incident in educational activities of 1912-13. It was 
bad enough to have these personalities in the air, po- 
litically and otherwise for two years—to attempt to 
crystallize then in book form is inexcusable. Despite 
this blot on the escutcheon the entire series is a valuable 
contribution to this New York episode—enabling us to 
place on our library shelves the best opinion these men 
have of their work. 


LE BARBIER DE SEVILLE, PAR’ BEAU- 
MARCHAIS. Edited with introduction, notes and vo- 
cabulary by F. H. Osgood (Milton Academy). Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. Cloth. xix+161 pp. Price, 45 
cents. 

This sprightly four-act French comedy is well-known 
as the source of Rossini’s opera “I! Barbiere di Seviglia.” 
For cleverness of dialogue and novelty of situation it is 
unsurpassed, even by the French comedies of the nine- 
teenth century, of which it was the predecessor. From 
the literary point of view also it is important asa dra- 
matic interpretation of the views of the Encyclopedists. 
It is a play which should be more familiar to well-read 
Americans than it is. It is recommended for both high- 


ery and college classes of intermediate and advanced 
grade. 


_—_ 


RIPPLING RHYMES TO SUIT THE TIMES, ALL 
SORTS OF THEMES EMBRACIN’, SOME GAY, 
SOME SAD, SOME NOT SO BAD, AS WRITTEN 
BY WALT MASON. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 

Here are ninety Walt Mason “Rippling Rhymes.” The 
one man whom every body reads every day in the year is 
Walt Mason. There is not a city in America where he 
does not appear daily, and that he is appreciated is 
vouched for by the universal reading he gets, and here are 
a few specific demonstrations of the appreciation of the 
day. James Whitcomb Riley styles his rhymes “facetious, 
capricious, delicious”; William Dean Howells says he 
cannot break the spell of those fascinating rhymes, “‘a 
carnival concourse of pathos and fun and satire and as- 
piration, but above all, sense, sense, sense.” George Ade 
says: “Wak Mason ds the high priest of horse sense.” 
Robert J. Burdette calls these “sermonettes” “gospels.” 


THE DUTCH TWINS AND THE JAPANESE 
TWINS. By Lacy Fitch Perkins. Illustrated by the 
author, Boston, New York, Chicago: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. Cloth. 
Of all books for children to read in school or out the 

most originally attractive in story and illustrations are 
Lucy Fitch Perkins’ stories about “The Dutch Twins” 
and “The Japanese Twins.” The illustrations of “The 
Dutch Twins” are as good as anything on the shelves of 
any book shop. The Gibson Girls, Buster Brown and 
the Brownies were scarcely more captivating at their 
height than are the Twins of Lucy Fitch Perkins. They 
are acreation. She surely must present her readers with 
other Twins, for we will not let her rest in peace until 
there are other Twins. The story brings the children all 
sorts of incidents in the lives of children in those lands. 


TWILIGHT TOWN. By 
Illustrated by 
Brown & Co. 
cents. 

This is an age of literary ingenuity and Little, Brown & 
Co. are always in the front rank m finding authors for 
chikdren who find # easy to be imventive. “Twilight 
Town” is one of the most fascinating of the year’s con- 
ception of fun for little people, in tatle, in development 
and in illustrations. “Teddy Bear” has never done bet- 
ter service for children than under the management of 
Mary Frances Blaisdell in “Twilight Town.” 


Blaisdell. 
Boston: Little 
Mailing price, 40 


Mery Frances 
Henrietta S. Adams. 
edition. 
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CA ET LA EN FRANCE. By J. G. Cramer (De Witt 

Gi on High School). New York: American Book 

pany. Cloth. ‘Illustrated. 245 pp. “Price, 45 
cents. 

“Ca et La en France” is a companion volume to “Kreuz 
und Quer durch Deutsche Lande,” which has had un- 
wustral success. Its general material is similar, the de- 
scription of the experiences of two young Americans and 
their father in France. Considerable time is spent in 
Paris and the test of the book describes a motor trip 
through the provinces, Normandy, Provence, etc. It is 
well-written and well-illustrated. Exercises, notes and 
vocabulary complete an interesting French reading text. 


INDUCTIVE VERSUS DEDUCTIVE METHODS. 
. By W. H. Winch. Baltimore, Md.: Warwick & York, 

Inc. 12mo. Cloth. 146 pp. Price, $1.25. 

In five different schools in different parts of London 
attended by children varying in social class, experiments 
were made by Mr. Winch to test»the relative values of 
“inductive” and “deductive” methods of teaching as ap- 
plied to geometrical definition. Both girls and boys, of 
ages ranging from eight to fifteen years, were set to do 
the work. The main problems were two in number. In 
the first place, an attempt was made to discover which 
of the two methods gave the better results when the 
children were tested on precisely what they had been 
taught or had learned. In the second place, an endeavor 
was made to find out which of the two methods gave the 
better results when the children were tested on new ma- 
terial. These investigations form the basis of the vol- 
ume, which is exceedingly interesting. 


THB TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY IN ELE- 
‘MENTARY SCHOOLS. By Richard Elwood Dodge 
and Clara Barbara Kirchwey. Chicago, New York: 
‘Rand McNally & Co. ‘Cloth. 250 pp. 

Mr. Dodge is recognized as one of the eminently wise 
men in geography teaching and in textbook making. 
Only a few men are in his class. His convictions as to 
the significance of geographical facts in their relations 
are distinct, his pedagogical principles as adapted to the 
teaching of this subject are largely individual, and his 
application of principles in methods are as ingenious as 
they are masterful. Heretofore his methods and prin- 
ciples have been discovered only in his textbooks and in 
occasional articles but here we have his mature convic- 
tions and demonstrated conclusions put in shape for the 
class teacher by a very skilful teacher of the Horace 
Mann school, Columbia College. It is a presentation of 
principles with such definiteness and simplicity that any 
one can appreciate and apply them. 


LIPPINCOTT’S FOURTH RBADER. By Superin- 


tendent. Homer P. Lewis, ‘Worcester, Mass., and 
Elizabeth Lewis. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. Cloth. Illustrated. 


Pp. 

This is a book of genuine literature with portraits and 
biographical sketches of authors. The selections from 
each author are massed in such a way as tto heighten the 
literary effect. The selections are from Arabian Nights, 
John David Wyss, Jane Taylor, Irving, Thomas Hughes, 
Tennyson, George Macdonald, Lucy Larcom, Daniel 
Defoe, Hannah F. Gould, Jonathan Swift, Robert Southey 
Robert Louis Stevenson, ‘(Mary Lamb, Julia A. Schwartz, 
Hawthorne, Edmund Lear, Lewis Carroll, George 
Eliot, Clement Clark Moore, Ouida, Eva March Tap- 
pan, Dickens, ‘and Felicia Hemans. 


JOHN BUNYAN’S DREAM STORY, PILGRIM‘S 
PROGRESS. Retold for children and adapted to 
school reading by James Baldwin. . New York, Cincin- 


nati, Chicago: American Book Company. Cloth.  Il- 
lustrated. .200 pp. ‘Price, 35 cents. — 
Everyone .knows about .“Pilgrim’s Progress” and 


there was a time when all scholars, when every lover 
of literature had read the wonderful story, but this has 
not been as vital a feature of culture as of old. It is as 
true now, however, as it ever was, that one has missed 
something’ important in literature who does not know 
Bunyan’s notable masterpiece. And yet, if all children 
are to read it in addition to all the things they must 
read in their school life they must read a somewhat 
abbreviated form of tthe classic, and this is an ideal pres- 
entation of “Pilgrim's Progress” for the schools. 
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THE PUPILS’ ARITHMETIC. By James C. Byrnes, 
Boatd of /Examiners, Julia Richman, late District Su- 
perintendent, and John S. Roberts, District Superin- 
tendent, all of New York City. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Book Five. 270 pp. Price, 40 
cents. 

This is distinctively a seventh grade textbook with 
everything that anyone can wish to teach and everything 
presented clearly and fully with abundant practice at 
every point. At the same time it is so arranged that 
supervisor, principal or teacher can omit any features 
that are considered superfluous. The authors have had 
abundant experience and always as efficient teachers. 
Every phase of the book is creditable to the publisher as 
well as to the authors. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Stera’s Die Wiedertaufer.” Edited by F. 
40 cents.— ‘Hauff’s Dar Zwerg Nase." Edited by Patzwald and 
Robson. Price, 30 cents. —*'Grusz aus Deutschland.” By C. H. Holz- 
ae Ph. D., Smith College. Price,90 cents. Boston: D. C. Heath 


0. 

“Constructive Textbook of Practical Mathematics.’”’ By H. W. 
Marsh. New York: John Wiley & Sons. 

* The Principles of Education.” By T.Raymont. Price, $1.40.— 
“The Demonstration School Recora’” (No.li). Edited by J. J. 
Findlay. Price, $1.60. New York : Longmans, Green & Co. 

‘Elementary Agriculture.” By W.L. Nida. Price,85 cents. Chi- 
—: A. Flanagan Company. 

“The Four ondera—vUotton, Linen, Wovlen, Silk.” By E. E. 
- Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 
ciples of Secondary Education”(Vol.1). By Charles DeGar- 
mo. Price $1.25.—‘‘A Textbook of Domestic Science.” By M. G. 
Campbell. Price, 90 cents.—‘‘Sense and Sensibi ity.” By Jane Aus- 
ten. Price. eens ani ue Geometry and Principles of Aigebra.’’ 
By A. Ziwet and L. A. Hopkins. Price, 60 cents. New York: The 

acmillan Company. 

“The Dutch Twins.” By L. fF. Perkins.—‘‘The Japanese Twins.” 
By L. F. Perkins,—“The Webster-Cooley Course in English’’(First 
and Second Books). By A. W. Cooley and W. F. Webster. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

“The Theory of Debit and Credit in Accounting.” By R.G. Mc- 
Clang. Price, $1.00. Boston: Morgan, Mills & Co. 


B. Sturm. Price, 

















BIOLOGY OF SEX 


By T. W. GAttoway, Professor of Biology, James 
Millikin University, Decatur, Illinois. 

This book for parents and teachers bas chapters 
on the following subjects: i. Actual Conditions; 
ii. An Investigation; iii. Some Principles which 
must guide in Sex Instruction; iv. Reproduction 
and Unselfishness; v. Sex and Selfishness; vi. Sex in 
relation to Normal Human Physical and Mental De- 
velopment; vii. Social and Moral Bearing of Sex; 
viii. Time and Manner of Instruction; 
Eugenics. The Problems of Parents. 

Cloth. Illustrated. 114 pages. 


ix. 
75 cents. 


MANUAL TRAINING IN THE GRADES 


By Frank Hatstgeapd, Supervisor in the Schools of 
East Orange, N. J. 

A course for grades five to eight, with 82 plates 

and detailed directions, Cloth. 8 x 11 inches. $2.00. 


WORKING DRAWINGS FOR CABINET 
MAKING MODELS 


By FRANK HALsTEAD. 
A course for High Schools, with 87 plates and de- 
tailed specifications. Cloth. 8x i1linches. $2.00. 


D. C. Heath & Co., Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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'_ EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS of educational néws to be 
I inserted under this heading are 
solicited from school authorities 
in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should 
be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of 
issue. 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD: 
DECEMBER. 


17-20: Southern California Teachers’ 
Association, Los Angeles; Mark 
Keppel, Los Angeles. sec’y. ‘ 

22-24: Indiana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Indianapolis; Superintend- 
ent A. 0. Neal, Kokomo, pres. 

26-31: New York State—Associated 
Academic. Principals, E. P. Smith, 
North Tonawanda, see’y; Council of 
Elementary School Principals: and 


Teachers, : Maxon, Yonkers, 
sec’y ; Classical Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Miss M. F. Chaffee, Cortland 


High School, sec’y., Syracuse. 

29-30: College Art Association, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago. 

29-31: Central Division, Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America, Cin- 
cinnati; Charles Bundy Wilson, 
Iowa State University, sec’y. 

29-31: Joint Meeting, Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America and 
American Philological Association, 
Cambridge, Mass.;__WYflliam Guild 
Howard, Harvard University, sec’y, 
Modern Language Association. 

29-31: Ohio State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Columbus; Miss Margaret 
Sutherland, Columbus, pres. 

29-31: New Jersey State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Atlantfe City; Superin- 
tendent Charles B. Boyer, Trenton, 
sec’y. 

30-31: State Teachers’ Association of 
Oklahoma, Tulsa; L. E. Weather- 
wax, Muskogee, sec’y. 

30-January 1: Pennsytvania State 
Educational Association, Pitts- 
burgh; David A. Harman, president. 

31-January 2: Wyoming State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Kemmerer; County 
Superintendent Maud Dawes, Doug- 
las, sec’y. 


FEBRUARY. 


Department of Superinten- 


7 A., Richmond, Va. 


dence, N. E. 


APRIL. 


2)-25: International Kindergarten 
Union, Springfield, Mass.; Miss 
Charlotte Leavitt, Holyoke, secre- 
tary local committee. 


JULY, 1914. 


4-11: National Education Association, 
St. Paul: David W. Springer, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, sec’y. 


a 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

BANGOR. Bangor re-elected Su- 
perintendent Wormwood and made 
certain of retaining him for the pres- 
ent by increasing his sakary to $2,500. 

CASTINE. This year makes the 
twenty-fifth of Albert F. Richard- 
son’s ‘service as principal of the 
Eastern State Normal school here. 
In recognition of the anniversary he 
was presented with a handsome testi- 
monial by the faculty and students. 


—_—— 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


CHARLEMONT. Leslie I. 
Pryor of Richmond, Vt., was elected 
Saturday ‘to succeed W. H. Putney 
as superintendent of the district com- 
prising Charlemont; Heath, Rowe 
and Hawley. Mr. Pryor has been 
engaged in school work in Richmond 
for fourteen years, five years of that 
as superintendent. 
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RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. Medical inspect- 
ors and superintendents of schools of 
the state agreed at a conference on 
school hygiene to form an organiza- 
tion for the purpose of discussing 
school problems. 

A committee was appointed to se- 
lect a chairman for the meeting, 
which will be held next spring, at 
which a president and secretary will 
be elected. This committee also will 
select speakers and make arrange- 
ments for the spring meeting. 

The committee, appointed by Com- 
missioner Walter E. Ranger, who 
presided at yesterday’s meeting, is 
composed of Dr. Gardner T. Swarts 
of this city, Dr. Edgar F. Hamlin of 
North Smithfield and J. Leston Nick- 
érson, superintendent of schools of 
Johnston. 


The introduction of a course for 
training of special teachers for back- 
ward and exceptional children at the 
Rhode Island Normal school is to be 
made as soon as the necessary ar- 
rangements can be completed. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 
ELMIRA. Having introduced 
medical inspection in 1872, Elmira 
claims to have been the first Ameri- 
can city to adopt health supervision 
of school children. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 
PHILADELPHIA. The hong-de- 


layed selection of a principal of the 
Girls’ thigh school ended when the 
board elected Miss Katherine E. 
Puncheon, acting-principal. Dr. Fred 
Gowmg and Dr. T. L. McDowell 
were other candidates. Miss Punch- 
eon is the first woman to heada 
higher school in this city. She has 
been connected with the school for 
sixteen years and has long been a 
leader among the women teachers 
who avpreciate her worth and there 
is confidence on every side that her 
success will continue as principal. 
She will receive $2,500. 

BRYN MAWR. The model school 
at Bryn Mawr, at the entrance to 


the college, will be an open-air 
school. Only the dressing-room 
and laboratories will be indoors. 
There will be seven separate, one- 
story, out-of-door classrooms fac- 
ing full south. Bach classroom 


opens on a large uncovered platform 
8x36 feet, which will be used for the 
gymnastics and siestas that are part 
of open-air school work. 


VIRGINIA. 

LYNCHBURG. In numbers, en- 
thusiasm and scope of work out- 
lined for the future, the eighth annual 
Educational Conference of Virginia 
was a distinct success. The twenty 
odd organizations composing the 
conference held daily meetings, re- 
viewing the work of the past year, 
and outlining policies of improve- 
ment for the future. . The meeting 
demonstrated the fact that the state’s 
educational system is compact, united 
in spirit and pledged to large schemes 
of intelligent . progress. The chief 
feature of the conference was the ad- 
dress of State Superintendent R. C. 
Stearnes, whose review of the past 
years work showed steady and 
gratifying improvement. 
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It was shown that during the 
year Virginia had larger ieiienoed! 
than ever before in the pore | = 
portant elements of growth efi- 
ciency, mamely, in enrollment of 
white children, in the number of 
schoolhouses opened to children, in. 
the number of days all of the schools 
were in session, and im the amount of 
money paid teachers. Only ome pre- 
viows year also had shown larger in- 
creases im total enrollment and aver- 
age daily attendance, in high school 
enrollment and the number of visits 
by division superintendents. 

During the session 1911-12 the state 
enjoyed the services of a larger pro- 
portion of teachers having a normal 
school and college training than ever 
before, and better ‘superwsion of the 
colored schools changed the decrease 
from 4,256 in enrollment for the ses- 
sion 1911-12 to an increase of 3,208 in 
1912-13. 

The oolicies as outlined by the state 
superintendent for the future were 
liberal in scope and modern in con- 
ception, They embraced consolida- 
tion of schools, development of high 
schools, better supervision, the per- 
fection of the state system of certifi- 
cating teachers, more schools to 
traim teachers, vocational studies, 
demonstration work, school fairs, 
proper school buildings, medical in- 
Spection, sanitary surroundings, an 
orgamized teaching force, better co- 
operation with parents, larger state 
aid for the remote or destitute locali- 
ties and compulsory education. 

Additional interest was lent to Mr. 
Stearnes’ address by reason of the 
fact that it criticised the figures of the 
Sage Foundation report as applied 
to Virginia, declaring that such fig- 
ures were inexact and misleading as 
to existing conditions, and based on 
a false conception of what constitutes 
real progress. In brief, the address 
proved that Virginia was accomplish- 
ing almost as much with $7 per capita 
as Washington state is accomplishing 
with $32 per capita. Continuing, Mr. 
Stearnes said:— 

“The Sage Foundation tests must 
be condemned because they take too 
much account of the pecuniary side 
of school administration. They fail 
utterly because they take mo account 
of growth as a test of efficiency. 

“Using the figures of 1910, the 
Foundation issued a pamphlet ina 
1913 placing Virginia forty-first in the 
list of States. ; 

“For, proof, the pamphlet asserted 
that only 6L8 per cent. of -Virginia’s 
school population was enrolled in the 
public schools. As a matter of fact, 
our enrollment that year was sixty- 
five per cent., or 402,109 out of a 
school population of 616,168. 

“We show in 1913 an enrollment of 

427,801 out of a school population of 
616,168. This is sixty-nine per cent., 
and when we take the whites alone, 
we have an enrollment of 306,415’ out 
of 398,408, or seventy-six per cent. 
_ “When one takes the enrollment 
in the state of Washington given 
highest rank in the Sage Report, and 
compares the enrollment in that 
state as given by the United States 
census bureau in 1910 with our fig- 
ures for 1913, computed on the 
United States census basis, he finds 
Virginia 69.6 per cent. and Washing- 
ton 69.3 per cent. in native white en- 
rollment. 

“The Sage report is a valuable me- 
dium of comparison among states if 
one uses the United States census 
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bureau reports to check and interpret 
its figures, but as a document offering 
official facts or to be used to stimu- 
late progress, it is like the almanac 
of ithree years ago.” 

Officers elected for the ensuing year 
were as follows:— 

Virginia State Teachers’ Associa- 


tion.—President, E. H. Russell, 
Fredericksburg; secretary, Algar 
Wollfolk, Richmond; treasurer, 


George W. Guy, ‘Hampton. 

Conference of Division Superin- 
tendents,— President, Superintend- 
ent E. C. Glass, Lynchburg; secretary 
Superintendent A. D. Wright, Rich- 
mond. 

School Trustees’ Association,— 
President, N. E. Clements, Chatham; 
secretarv M. F. McGehee, Keysville. 

Co-Operative Education Associa- 
tion of Virginia,—President, Mrs. H. 
B. Munford, Richmond; secretary, J. 
H. Binford, Richmond; treasurer, H. 
W. Anderson, Richmond. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

PARKERSBURG. A com- 
plimentary reference to the 
schools of this city is contained 
in the Outlook for November 22, un- 
der the sub-head, “Education Begins 
at Home.” It says in part: “In 
Parkersburg, West Virginia, Parkers- 
burgh is taught not only as civics but 
as English, as well. The children 
are sent to inspect the city depart- 
ments and come back to write about 
them.” 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 


LIMA. Superintendent John 
Davison has evolved a plan 
for training teachers without addi- 
tional cost to the city. Two separ- 
ate rooms in one of the buildings, 
containing the ‘second and third 
grades respectively, are under the 
direct supervision of a teacher who 
receives the combined salaries of the 
two grades and acts as training 
teacher. 

At present eight pupils are selected 
for the training class, the require- 
ments being as follows:— 

1. The applicant must be a gradu- 
ate of the Lima high school, of other 
high school of equal rank with that 
of Lima, or have had an education 
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The art of getting the most out of books lies in daily 
care. Low cost and large saving have made the Holden 
Book Repairing Material an indispensable article in 
over three thousand schools. The Holden Combination 
Repair Outfit is designed for a place on the teacher’s 
desk to provide for the prompt repair of all damage to 


books. 






equal to the four years’ course of the 
Lima high school. 

2. The applicant must have passed 
satisfactorily the Lima city teachers’ 
examination for an elementary cer- 
tificate. ; 

3. The applicant must be recom- 
mended for admission by the super- 
intendent of schools and regularly 
elected to membership in the train- 
ing school by the board of education. 

The course is one year in length, 
and during this time each pupil 
spends at least two months in each 
of the two grades, one month as as- 
sistant, and one month as teacher. 
The assistant must observe the 
teaching of the training teacher, as- 
sist in directing seat work, become 
familiar with reports required by the 
superintendent, and with the ordi- 
nary routine of the classroom. Af- 
ter the pupil has become familiar 
with ‘the routine of the school and 
feels free in the presence of the 
class, she begins to teach under the 
close supervision of the training 
teacher. Outlines must be prepared, 
at first with the direct help of the 
training teacher but later without as- 
sistance. The plans are, however, 
criticized before the pupil attempts 
to use them in class. After a pupil 
has given a lesson, the training 
teacher indicates the causes of suc- 
cess or failure, with snecial emphasis 
on the good points. 

When not engaged in teaching or 
assisting, the pupil is required to 
spend her time in observing the work 
of some of the best teachers in the 
city. The pupil spends two or three 
days with the same teacher writing 
out in full a lesson-plan of each 
branch taught in that grade. The 
training teacher reads all these 
plans, and answers such questions as 
her pupils may ask regarding the 
work observed. 

One hour a day is given to class 
recitations. During the year thirty- 
five hours are given to psychology, 
forty to school management, twenty 
to the history of education, thirty- 
five to music, and the remaining time, 
about fiftv-five hours, to lectures by 
the training teacher on how to teach 
the various subjects in the first four 
grades. 

The two classrooms under the su- 
pervision of the training teacher are 
adjacent, so that the work of the ap- 
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prentice teachers can be easily ob- 
served and if not well done corrected 
before any harm is done the children. 

After completing the year’s train- 
ing, the pupils are appointed to regu- 
lar and substitute positions, acord- 
ing to tthe degree of proficiency 
shown in the training class. 





MICHIGAN. 

GRAND RAPIDS. Grand Rapids 
has a printing department in the 
junior high school. It is for three 
distinct classes of students: First, 
the part-time boy who attends half a 
day a week without the loss of pay 
from his regular employment; sec- 
ond, the boy who is 'there all the time 
and is learning the trade; third, the 
boy who takes an hour or two a week 
to find out whether he wants to fol- 
low printing as a life work. 

YPSILANTI. L. H. Jones, the 
author of the Jones Readers and of 
the recent “Education as Growth,” a 
book for teachers and parents, who 
last year resigned from the presi- 
dency of the Michigan State Normal 
College to devote his time to literary 
and lecture work, is now writing a 
book of professional experiences. 

ANN ARBOR. The Michigan 
State Teachers’ Association, which 
leads the state associations through- 
out the country in many ways, main- 
tained its remarkable enrollment rec- 
ord at its sixty-first annual meeting 
here. The number of members en- 
rolled for ‘this meeting was 7,029, 
sixty-eight more ‘than were enrolled 
at Grand Rapids last year. The av- 
erage membership for the last eight 
years has been 5,555, and for the last 
three years, 7,426. 

Superintendent S. O. Hartwell. of 
Kalamazoo demonstrated his ability 
both as a presiding officer and as a 
program maker. The three chief 
speakers, Henry Lane Wilson, Dr. 
Leonard P. Ayres and Dr. Goddard 
of Vineland, New Jersey, were very 
good, and there were a great many 
other speakers of the highest grade. 
Commissioner W. L. Coffey of Che- 
boygan, Superintendent I. J. Arehart 
of Galesburg, Ernest Burnham of the 
Katamazoo ‘Normal School, Commis- 
sioner E. J. Edger of Hastings, Su- 
perintendent D. P. McAlpine of 
South Hastings, Miss Sara M. Nich- 
olson and G. L. McCulloch of Jack- 
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son were among those who did most 
to make the section meetings so ex- 
cellent. ‘ 

This year for the first time a woman 
was elected president. “In view of 
the progressive spirit of the age” Su- 

erintendent W. F. Lewis of Port 

uron nominated Mrs. Cornelia 
Hulst of Grand Rapids for president 
and her election was unanimous. Vice- 
presidents elected were Miss Julia 
King of Ypsilanti and H. D. Lee of 
Hancock. Other officers are: John 
P. Everett, secretary, C. L. Goodrich 
of Allegan, treasurer, W. D. Hen- 
derson of Ann Arbor and D. P. Mec; 
Alpine of South Haven, members of 
the executive committee. 

Industrial education, extension of 
continuation courses in both public 
schools ‘and higher institutions, sys- 
tematized vocational guidance, 
standardizing rural school plants, bet- 
ter preparation of rural teach- 
ers and school officers, more exten- 
sive activity along lines of hygiene 
and sanitation, state system of re- 
tirement salaries and a training 
school for secondary teachers in the 
State University were the subjects of 
strong resolutions offered by _ the 
committee composed of E. P. Cum- 
mings, W. A. Morse, Ernest Burn- 
ham, F. A. Jeffers and V. R. Hunger- 
ford. 

President Hartwell appointed the 
following committee regarding the 
training of secondary school teachers 
provided for in the resolutions :— 

E. C. Warriner, Saginaw, chair- 
man; ‘C. E. Chadsey, Detroit; W. A. 
Greeson, Grand Rapids; J. M. Frost, 
Muskegon; E. E. Ferguson, Bay 
City; W. G. Coburn, Battle Creek; F. 
L. Keeler, Lansing; E. P. 
Cummings, Lansing; F. A. Jeffers, 
Painesdale; S. O. Hartwell, Kala- 
mazoo. 

GRAND RAPIDS. The Junior 
high school at Grand Rapids, consist- 
ing of pupils of the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades, has grown in two 
years from a school of 430 pupils and 
fifteen teachers to one of 851 pupils 
and thirty-six teachers. More boys 
and girls have stayed in school under 
the new plan. 


IOWA. 

The new Prescott 
school, occupied December 1 
represents the highest stand- 
ards in school architecture, and is in 
every respect a model building. The 
building 1s 207 feet long by seventy 
feet wide, and contains eighteen 
rooms, besides two large play rooms. 
The kindergarten and first primary 
room are on the ground floor, and 
are separated by a folding partition. 
This can be folded back and the two 
ftooms tthrown together for an as- 
sembly room, capable of seating two 
hundred people. There are eight 
rooms on each of the other floors, all 
receiving their light from one side 
only. The lighting represents twenty 
per cent. of the floor space. The halls 
and corridors are absolutely fire- 
proof, and the heating plant is walled 
off from the main building by a solid 
wall of brick. The ventilating system 
Tepresemts the very best modern 
ideas and is as perfect as can be made. 
Each pupil is provided with thirty 
cubic feet of fresh air per minute. The 
building, equipped, cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $96,000. The architect 
was W. B. Ittner of St. Louis. The 
mew school is a great source of satis- 
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EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, ana 
im America ita to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers ig 
expression w Yr a8 & creative thinker or 
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HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
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$50.99 FOR YOU every month when you are 
disabled by accident, sickness, or quarantine. 


$100. a month for travel accidents. 


$1,000. for an accidental death. 


$2,000. for death from travel. 
The T, C. U., a National Organisation for Teachers, 


will do all of this, and more for you, 





Write Today 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS : 
Dept. J., Lincoin, Neb. 
Please send full particulars concerning your complete Income Policy for Teachers 
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faction to the board of education, Su- 
perintendent Harris and the people 
of the city. 

In an effort to raise the standards 
of cleanliness and to provide for bet- 
ter oversight of the girls, the board 
of education has employed, in two of 
its buildings, janitresses on full 
time, who will devote themselves to 
keeping the buildings thoroughly 
clean and will also ‘have special 
charge of the girls’ toilets at recesses. 
Janitors will be retained as before, 
but Superintendent Harris and the 
board of education have become per- 
suaded that it was not possible to 
maintain the highest standards of 
cleanliness and sanitation with the 
existing force. Again, it .was not 
possible for a janitor to exercise su- 
pervision over the girls’ toilets. High 
grade women are employed who are, 
in a sense, matrons as well as 
janitresses, and it is believed the in- 
novation marks a distinct forward 
step in the care and maintenance of 
school buildings. 


SIOUX CITY. The schools of 
this city are making as rapid strides 
as any in the state. The high school 
has great enthusiasm over various 
phases of industrial work that are 
introduced. 

The Print Shop Press is put out 
by the printing department of the 
high school. The paper is the abso- 
lute product of the boys of the class 
from the standpoint of the inter- 
views, subject matter, and the gen- 
eral makeup of the paper. It is 
highly creditable as representing the 
thought organization back of the 
shop work. 

The print shop is one of the most 
practical departments of the school. 
It 1s busy all the time with real work, 
not play work. All the forms used 
in the schools are being printed in 
the shop, as is the teachers’ directory 
and various reports, together with 
the courses of study. 

The high school has an up-to-date 


course of study, stressing the 
features now demanded. 
TOLEDO. Toledo, L. H. Van 


Houten, superintendent, is to have a 
new $75,000 high school building 
which will be unusually fine for a 
town of 1,800 people. 

Tama, another town of the same 
county, 1s erecting a $60,000 building. 


Massachusetts Board of Education 


TEACHERS’ REGISTRATION BUREAU 


Established by Chapter 731, Acts of 1911. 


Registration Fee, $2.00. No further fees. 


We have had more demand than we can 
supply for commercial teachers; teachers of 
higher grammar grades; teachers of one or 


more years’ experience for all grades 
ries of $500-$600. BE 


For further information address: 


W. |. HAMILTON 


Ford Building Boston 
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STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. For both sexzea 
For catalogue, eddress the Principal, 
A. ©. Boyden, M. A. 


ee 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts. Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical ang 
technical training of teachers ef the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pte 
man, Principal. 


CLARINDA. Page County under 
the superintendency of Mrs. Huf- 
talen continues to win all prizes in 
sight for rural school work of all 
kinds. After the famous $250 trophy 
for corn judging had been won by 
the county team for three years and 
belonged to the county by the terms 
of the three anuual contests, it was 
given back to the state for another 
trial with the statement that Page 
County would furnish no county con- 
testing team. One school of the 
county, however, entered against all 
county teams and brought the trophy 
back to the county. 





—————s 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. That Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young had again resigned the super- 
intendency of Chicago schools and 
had accepted an editorial position on 
the Chicago Tribune were the sur- 
proses of last week. Mrs. Young re- 
signed December 10 after the first 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Washington, D. C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 508 Colorado Bidg. 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


BOSTON 


2A PARK §T. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuek Ave. 


Portland, Ore., 316 Journal Bldg. 





MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Actirg Manage: 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-two years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Assn. of New England 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 BEACON S8T., BOSTON. 
Telephone, Hay. 1678 











ballot for her re-election failed to be 
unanimous, and Assistant Superin- 
tendent John D. Shoop was elected 
despite the fact that many o! Mrs. 
Young's supporters continued to cast 
their ballots for her even after her 
renunciation. An aftermath of. the 
incident, which is not yet closed, = 
the unprecedented demonstration 0 
women’s organizations of ithe city m 
favor of retaining Mrs. Young in 
spite of any obstacles that may arise. 


Mayor Harrison Frida _ accepted 
Pg 6 Becca of five of his appoint- 
ees to the school board. They were 
the five whose resignations he had 
taken before appointing them to that 
honorary office. 

The board of education voted 
to spend $1,800,000 for the con- 
struction of two new high school 
buildings and for the remodel- 
ing of the present Englewood 
high school so it may be used as an 
elementary school when the pro- 
posed new Englewood high school, 
to be built on the Normal school 
grounds, is completed. 

INDIANA. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE. Craw- 
fordsville schools will keep up their 
high standard by installing free ex- 
amination of the teeth of students of 
the city schools, and free treatment 
to..those students who cannot afford 
the expenses of a dentist.. This in- 
cludes ithe students of the high 
school. This has been arranged 
through tthe generosity Oo! the den- 
tists of the city and through the ef- 
forts of Superintendent L. N. Hines. 

VEVAY. One of the best of the 
centennial souvenirs of Switzerland 
county is the brief history of the 
county prepared by the senior class 
of the Vevay high school. It is pub- 
lished in pamphlet form with an in- 
troduction by Superintendent Ralph 
N. Tirey. 


MISSOURI. 

JEFFERSON CITY. President 
B. F. Allen of Lincoln Institute was 
re-elected president of the Missouri 
State Association of Colored Teach- 
ers for the third term. The record 
is unprecedented and Mr. Allen was 
not a candidate for re-election. The 
last two sessions at Lincoln Insti- 
tute were so successful that Presi- 
dent Allen was urged to accept a 
third term. The next meeting will 
be held in St. Joseph, Missouri, in 
November. 


KANSAS. 


JUNCTION CITY. The seventh 
and eighth grades in Junction City 
are being conducted on tthe depart- 
mental plan. The plan of segregation 
is also used very successfully. Espec- 
ially is this true in physiology, arith- 
metic and composition work, as 
special assignments can be made 
which will appeal to each particular 
sex. 

A course of printing has been es- 
tablished in the high school. A mod- 
ern up-to-date plant will be installed 
as soon as possible. The entire 
school printing at present, including 
the school paper, amounts to about 
one thousand dollars annually. It is 
believed by the board of education 
that the plant will be self supporting 
next year. 


HOLTON. Dr. William C. T. 
Adams has resigned the presidency 
of Highland College at Highland, 
Kansas, to accept a similar position 
at Campbell University, Holton. 

Dr. Adams has been president of 
Highland College four years and a 


half. He placed both the college 
and academy on the state-accredited 
list. His work was very successful 


but owing to lack of financial sup- 
port he could not carry out his plans 
for a standard college. 

At Campbell he is given every as- 
surance of being able to build a fine 
school. 


WISCONSIN. 


MILWAUKEE. The board of 
regents of the Staté Normal schools 
concluded the purchase of a fifteen- 
acre tract of land, adjoining the 
present site of the Milwaukee school 
on the north. 

The purchase adds about 7,000 f2-* 
of frontage on Kenwood boulevard 
to the school property and the addi- 
tional purchases will give a frontage 
of about five and one-half blocks. 


MADISON. Dr. Talcott Wil- 
liams, dean of the Pulitzer School of 
Journalism in Columbia University, 
was elected president of the Ameri- 
can Conference of Teachers of 
Journalism at the meeting here re- 
cently. Other officers elected are: 
Vice-president, F. L. Martin, Uni- 
versity of Missouri; secretary and 
treasurer. James Melvin Lee, New 
York University; executive commit- 
tee, W. G. Bleyer, University of 
Wisconsin and J. W. Piercy, Univer- 
sity of Indiana. 


Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bldg. 





HARTFORD. Hartford will 
soon have one of the best built and 
equipped high schools in Wisconsin. 
It will be a brick building and will 
cost $44,000, according to Principal 
Elmer’s estimate. 


NEBRASKA. 

Miss Edith A. Lathrop, superin- 
tendent of Clay county, and presi- 
dent of the state association in 1912, 
has accepted appointment as state in- 
spector of rural schools and is to 
be succeeded in the county superin- 
tendency by (Miss Mabel E. Kirk prin- 
cipal of the Trumbull schools. Miss 
Lathrop is one of the best equipped 
women in the state for the work 
upon which she enters. Her adminis- 
tratiom as president of the state as- 
sociation was one of the ablest in 
the history of the association. 





SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


NEW MEXICO. 


GALLUP. At Gallup, McKinley 
County, the following nationalities 
were represented in a recently es- 
tablished evening school: American, 
Spanish, Slavonian, Italian, Servian, 
Austrian, German,+ French, Danish, 
Swedish, Inish, Scotch, English and 
Cherokee Indian. Twenty-five differ- 
ent occupations were represented. In 
ages the pupils ranged from fifteen to 
sixty-two. Many of them desired the 
ordinary elementary branches, but 
there was also a strong demand for 
such subjects as bookkeeping, short- 
hand, typewriting, Spanish, mechani- 
cal and architectural drawing. 


CALIFORNIA. 
OROVILLE. Mrs. M. S. 
Abrants, county superintendent of 
Butte county, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Northern California 
Teachers’ Association. Other offi- 
cers eletted. were Ralph C. Canper, 
Williams, vice-president: Mrs. Roy 
Mansfield, Oroville, secretary; John 
D. Sweeny, Red Bluff, treasurer: Al- 
lison Ware of Chico and C. ¢. 
Hughes of Sacramento, representa- 
tives to the General State Teachers’ 
Association convention. Red Bluff 
gets the 1914 convention. 


BERKELEY. One thousand and 
eighty-five students have enrolled 
for the correspondence courses of 
the College of Agriculture of the 
University of California. Six such 
courses are now being given by the 
division of agricultural education— 
alfalfa, poultry ‘husbandry, walnut 
culture, citrus fruits, grape growing, 
and onion raising. Other courses 
are being prepared. All these agri- 
cultural courses are free to anyone 
who will write to the College of Ag- 
riculture. 


SAN PEDRO. A shin-building slip 
is maintained in connection with the 
high school at San Pedro, where, 
under the practical instruction of a 
nautical architect, the students learn 
how to build a boat, make and place 
the engine, and launch and run the 
craft. Classes in boat-building and 
marine commerce make trips tto the 
wharves and aboard ship to. study 
ship construction, engine-action, and 
the character of the cargoes. Ship- 
ping law is also part of the course. 
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Reports and Pamphlets Received 


“Report of Committee on Industrial 
Education.” American Foundry- 
men’s Association. P. Kreuzpointner 
Chairman, Altoona, Pennsylvania. 
“Foundry Training in the Higher 
Trade Schools.” Review and Com- 
parison of German and American 
Foundry Schools. Translation by 
P. Kreuzpointner. 

Kentucky Educational Directory. 
1918 Bulletin. Kentucky Depart- 
ment of Education, November, 
1913. 

Laws Relating to Schools Passed 
in 1913 Assembly. Connecticut 
School Document, No. 7—1913. 

“Social and Civic Work in Country 
Communities.” Report of a sub- 
committee.of the Committee of 
Fifteen appointed by the State 
Superintendent of Schools to in- 
vestigate conditions in the rural 
schools of Wisconsin. Prepared 
by County Superintendent Ellen B. 
McDonald, Gconto, Miss Rosa M. 
Cheney, Manitowoc, and George 
F. Comings, Eau Claire, in collab- 
oration with W. E. Larson, State 
Rural School Inspector. Issued by 
C. P. Cary, State Superintendent. ; 

. 


MAGAZINES 


ST. NICHOLAS. 

All children, and most grownups 
for that matter, hate to go to a book 
store and ask questions about books 
unless they are ready to buy them, 
however desirous they may be for 
information. This accounts for the 
large correspondence that has been 
created by The Book Man department 
in St. Nicholas Magazine. The Book 
Man is a_ genial person who dis- 
courses with children about books 
through direct correspondence. * He 
has some difficult questions put up 
to him from time to time; for in- 
stance, he was recently asked by an 
inquiring child why Bret Harte made 
fun of a number of great books in 
his famous “Condensed Novels.” 

Rudvard Kipling is conceded to be 
one of the greatest experts alive in 
titles for his stories and books. His 
Jungle Books, which originally ap- 
peared in St. Nicholas Magazine, 
contain many unforgettable _ titles. 
Another less distinguished, but 
widely read contributor to St. Nich- 
olas, is Miss Ariadne Gilbert. author 
of a series of biographical sketches, 
Her paper on Lincoln is called “The 
Matterhorn of Men”: on Washington 
Irving “The Sunny Master of Sunny- 
side”: on David Livingstone “The 
Torch Bearer of the Dark Conti- 


nent.” 





What Others Think 

[Pilot (Catholic) Boston.] 
Consistency, thy mame is Ella 
Flagg Young. This superintendent 
of the Chicago schools has absolutely 
prohibited the tango dances; yet she 
is accountable for the introduction of 
sex-hygiene into the Chicago schools. 





When we read about the pupils who 
from time to time go on-a strike 
and refuse to study a particular 
branch, we wonder what kind of 
parents they have. Parents who 
tgqlerate such nonsense are extremely 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





The Schoo! Bulletin Agency bas been in operation just thirty ycare ard it is about to 
pubtish a handbook with letters from peo who tel) what “aes think the value of its 
work. Esch week it is publishing in the New Engiand Journal of Fducation «ne «f the 
letters which appear inthe booklet. We would be glad to send a copy of the bcoklet to 
anyone on request. ) 


E v y. J., Auguet 1, 1913 
My dear Mr. Bardeen: aplawove, B. J & ay Os 
I have for some years availed myself of the assistance of Mr. C. W. Rardeen in find- 
ing teachers forthe Englewood schools. His plan of recommending 10 employers nly 
thoee teachers who seem to meet accurately the requirements of a particular sitvation, 
combined with his large experience and hisexcelient judgment of teachers. make his 
agency unique in its value to superintendents and echeol boards. When khave sy ccifud 
accurately and in detail the conditions of a position that I wanted to fill, Lhave seldom 
failed to recrive from him the recommendation of a candidate who was worth my most 
careful consideration. . 


Elmer ©, Sherman, Superintendent. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
SYRACUSE, N. V. 
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, venus’ 
Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° F'tth Aven 
Recommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 





MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY imtoazces to Colleges, 


Schools, and Fa: 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Futors,and Gow" 
ernesses, forevery department of instruction; recommends good Schoolé to parents. Call om 


Bie scr Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
KELLOGG’S AGENCY 21st exe, tor Yo em 


short notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 
Phone. No advance fee. 








PECIALISTS with good general education wanted tor department work ia 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Penm= 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved: sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month. For farthes 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS @& CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° *%cor2.$.%8iFscpzeem 








HE SCOHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superior 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free toschoo! officials, 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Ine. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Oompetent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 
HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. VINCENT B, FISK, Sec'y and Manager, 
81 Chapel! St., Albany N. Y. 








TEACHERS’ «+ Madison, Wisconsin ass 
THE PARKER AGENCY ** Spokane, Washington ::1f Tenth. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 


Cc. J. Albert, Manager 
Nearly eleven thousand pesitions filled. Our booklet “Teaching as a Business” carefully re~ 
vised. Interest facts about the business side of your profession. Sent free. Western 
Office: Spokane, Washington. 





623 So. Wabash Ay, 
Chicago, lil. 





We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
6 Beacon St. . . Bosten, lass. 


ALVIN ¥, PEASE, 
Manager. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHER'S 
AGENCY 


Lemg Distance Telephone. 





foolish and incompetent. 
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~ Malden 


Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 


Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of 


charge. 


A special feature of the school is a normal 
department which adequately equips for commer 
cial teaching positions. There is a large demand 
for well equipped commercial teachers. The 
positions pay attractive salaries. 


Write, call or telephone for further information 


. 


156 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 


























TBACHERS ARE INQUIRING 


every day about the Massachusetts Teachers 
Annuity Guild. They are discovering that 
it is an organization of co-workers in which 
they ought to be enrolled. And they are 
enrolling, because no better way of insuring 
themselves—no safer, more profitable «and 
more satisfactory way—presents itself. 

At present the Guild is conducting a suc- 
cessful campaign for a larger endowment 
which will mean even more generous pro- 
vision for annuitants than that now given, 


NOW IS THE TIME TO JOIN 


THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ 
ANNUITY GUILD 


“The logical way for a teacher to insure.” 


Drop a postal to 


GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Principal Pope 
School, Somerville, Secretary. 














SIMPLE PROBLEMS 
INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC 


GRAMMAR GRADES 


By BRENELLE HUNT 
Principal Model School Department of State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


efficiency depends. 


material, wages, estimating, etc. 


THE PURPOSE OF THIS BOOK I'S 
To emphasize the processes which are best adapted to develop the habits upon which vocational 


To promote intelligent observation and study of common things which skilled labor has prodused. 

To bring the pupil into the closest possible contact with the materi:ls used, basing all mathematica’ 
computations, whenever possible, on firsthand measurements. 

To teach practical things, as the economical cutting up of materials, methods of combining for 
strength and economy, devices for overcoming the natural defects in material used, also the cost of 


To utilize the most available material, to emphasize constructive processes, to furnish oppertunity 
for making first-hind msasurements, to draw and interpret simple diagrams, to furnish drill in fundamental 
operations at the same time to give some useful iaformation. 


Paper. Price, 25 cents. Single copy, postpaid, 30 cents 











NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
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